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How Edison makes his Phonographs’ 


BY W. B. 


EPRODUCING spoken or musical 
R sound has taxed the ingenuity of 
Edison, the great inventor, for many 
years. At last, he announces that the 
phonograph is as near perfection as it ever 
will be, with the exception of one or two 
minor alterations 
connected with 
eliminating the 
somewhat “nasal 
twang ”’ which all 
phonographs seem 
to possess. Even 
this defect, Edison 
says, will soon be 
done away with. 
The instrument 
itself, however, is 
practically as per- 
fect as human 
thought can make 
it. 

Up to within a 
few months ago, 
Edison guarded 
the secrets of his 
phonograph _ fac- 
tory very jealously. 
No one without a 
special permit was 
permitted to go 
through these 
works; and the 
taking of a photo- 
graph in this de- 
partment was 
absolutely —_pro- 
hibited, under pain 
of immediate dis- 
charge of any 
employee who 
allowed the picture 
to be taken. 

Edison has now perfected all his patents 
on the phonograph, and recently kindly per- 
mitted the writer to inspect his phonograph 
works at Llewellyn, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

The accompanying photographs are the 
first which Edison has ever permitted to 
be published, showing the interior of his 
phonograph department. 

The making of a phonograph is not so 
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terribly complicated an affair as one would 
at first imagine on inspecting the instru- 
ment, and listening’ to its marvellous repro- 
ductions. Of course, the most skilful labour 
is employed, and the finest work required, 
in turning out these delicate instruments ; 


UNPUBLISHED PHOTO OF THOMAS A. EDISON IN HIS WORKING CLOTHES 


but, after the first models have been com- 
pleted and perfected, the details of construc- 
tion come within the comprehension of the 
ordinary mortal. 

There is considerable misconception as 
to the substance out of which phonograph 
cylinders are made. In the first place, 
every one supposes that the records them- 
selves are composed of wax. 


in the United States by W. B. Northrop. 
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BUILDING IN WHICH EDISON MAKES HIS PHONOGRAPHS (CALLED THE ‘‘ SOUND 
FACTORY ”), AT LLEWELLYN, U. S. A. 


“T would have all the bees in the world 
working for me,” said Edison to the writer, 
“were I to make my phonograph cylinders 
out of wax. When I first started to manu- 
facture phonographs,” he continued, “ I did 
try to use wax. I soon got into difficulties. 
In the first place, I found that wax was 
unreliable. It varied in quality. Some 
cylinders were soft, others hard; and so 
on. There was no dependence to be placed 
upon it. In the next place, I could not 
obtain a sufficient quantity of the grade I 
required. 

“There was nothing to do,” he went on 
with a smile, “ but to set to work to make 
my own material. I experimented with a 
great number of substances, trying in various 
ways to get as close an imitation of wax as 
possible. 

“ After probably a thousand experiments, 
or maybe more, I found that a species of soap 
would answer my purpose better than any- 
thing else. The principal ingredient of this 
soap is stearic acid. It is derived from the 
solid fats, such as tallow. The difference 
between soap proper and phonograph 
material is that the latter is not affected 
by water. 

“Phonograph records are now made by 
a@ moulding process,” added Edison, “ the 
details of which you will observe as you go 
through the factory.” 
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Under the di- 
rection of Mr. W. 
H. Miller, super- 
intendent of the 
Edison Phono- 
graph factory, I 
was conducted 
through the vari- 
ous departments 
of the Edison 
works, and took 
the photographs 
which accompany 
this article. 

The imitation 
wax for making 
phonograph _re- 
cords reaches the 
Edison factory in 
the form of great 
white cakes, each 
weighing roughly 
about three hun- 
dred pounds. It 
comes from vari- 
ous soap factories, 
and is, of course, manufactured especially 
for Edison. These white masses of soapy 
substance, on reaching the Edison factory, 
are immediately placed in great copper 
cauldrons, where they are subjected to 
great heat, and are, by boiling, freed from 
all their impurities. The soapy substance 
in the liquid state is strained carefully while 
hot through various thicknesses of cloth, 
and is poured into large square tin moulds. 

On cooling, it is piled up in a store-room 
ready for use. The material is now ready 
for employment in the making of record 
cylinders. Certain blocks of this substance 
are utilised for making the moulds from 
which all the rest of the records are taken. 
These first moulds, or matrices, have to be 
made with the utmost care. The soapy 
substance is mixed with certain hardening 
ingredients—known only to Edison—and is 
boiled and refined just so many hours. The 
most careful system of checking the time of 
this refining operation is employed, a series 
of delicately-adjusted clock mechanisms 
being employed in connexion with the 
refining strainers and cauldrons. When 
the stuff has boiled just so many hours, 
minutes, seconds and fractions of seconds, 
an automatic signal turns on an electric 
current which lights up a series of small 
lamps. These instantly tell the foreman 
that he must take the material out of the 
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refinery. This automatic check time-system 
is one of Edison’s own inventions, made 
especially for this purpose. 

The molten material is now poured into 
large cans, which resemble watering-cans, 
having a long spout. Carefully-trained 
boys take these cans and pour the liquid 
record-material into round moulds the exact 
size of phonograph record cylinders. The 
material quickly cools in these moulds. 

On cooling, the crude records are taken 
to turning-lathes and smoothed down care- 
fully to the proper degree of thickness, so 
that they will fit on the cylinder of the 
phonograph. 

Even in the initial stages of the work, the 
inventive genius of Edison is displayed as 
forcefully as in the mechanism employed in 
the finished phonograph. For instance, in- 
stead of having the moulds in a long row, 
and causing the boys to go back and forth a 
great many times, he has placed the records 
on turn-tables, each table containing about 
sixty moulds. The boys stand in one place 
and pull the moulds around to them. This 
is done so quickly that the first record is 


not dry before the last mould is filled up. 
A vast amount of walking is thus saved by 
this plan, and the operator at the table can 
judge better just how much material to pour 
into each mould than if he had to fatigue 
himself walking back and forth along a line 
of moulds. 

As the crude cylinders are spun round on 
the lathes they are trimmed down with 
sharp-edged tools of various shapes and 
sizes. One scoop-shaped knife rounds off 
the corners ; another gouges out a particular 
groove in a certain place—so that the record 
will take good hold of its metal cylinder on 
the phonograph machine proper — while 
other knives shape it to exactly the proper 
form for use on the phonograph. 

When the records leave the lathe depart- 
ment, they are sent to another section of 
the works, where their surfaces are carefully 
prepared for the reception of the sounds 
for which they are intended. In this last- 
mentioned department the cylinders are 
again placed on lathes, and are cut with 
knives the blades of which are made of fine 
sapphires. The sapphire blades of these 





RUNNING HOT WAX INTO CYLINDER-RECORD MOULDS 
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are employed in this part of the 
Edison factory. Edison found, 
after many years’ work with both ; 
women and men employees, that ; 
the former were more delicate of 

touch, and more skilful than men 
in getting the surfaces of the 
cylinders absolutely smooth. 

The records are now ready to 
receive voice or instrumental im- 
pressions. It is here that the 
most interesting part of the 
phonograph manufacturing comes 
in. 

It is not easy to obtain a good 
record of the human voice. Even 
the very finest singers in the world 
may be unable to reproduce their 
voices on the phonographic record. 
As Edison explained to the writer, 
it requires a very peculiar quality 
of voice to make a good record. It ‘| 
is for this reason that artistes who 
can sing into phonographs receive 





RAW MATERIAL OUT OF WHICH PHONOGRAPH very high pay. It is not unusual 

ee ae Se to pay a first-class phonograph 

singer as much as ten guineas for 
knives are amongst the most costly instru- one hour’s work. } 
ments with which any factory work is done Singing into a phonograph taxes the p 
in any part of the world. energies and ability of the best of singers. ba 


Edison found after trying various cutting In the first place, the singer or speaker has 
tools that sapphires served his purpose to judge, to a fraction, the exact distance 
better than any- 
thing else. As 
he never spares 
expense when 
working out one 
of his plans, he 
went to an enor- 
mous outlay to 
equip all the 
lathes in this 
particular depart- 
ment with sap- 
phire’ knives. 
These little knives 
represent thou- 
sands of pounds 
in value, and the 
head of each 
department in 
which they are 
used is directly 
responsible _ for 
theirsafe-keeping. 

It is somewhat 














strange to observe MAKING RECORD OF VOICE WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (PIANO RAISED 
that many women AND BACK REMOVED) 
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How Edison makes his Phonographs 


to throw the voice so that it will reproduce 
well in the phonograph. 

Two inches, or two feet, in the wrong 
direction—too near, or too far—and the 
record is spoiled. The whole process has 
to be gone through with sometimes again 
and again before a _ satisfactory record 
is obtained. When but one singer is vocal- 
ising into the instrument the difficulties 
are comparatively small. Where, however, 
several voices must be obtained on the 
same record—and where each voice has 


perfect time. The speed of the cylinder 
may be regulated afterwards to render the 
song as slowly as one pleases; but, when 
the record is being made, the singers have 
to be very spry; otherwise the record will 
be used up before the whole of the song is 
impressed upon it. 

Great judgment has to be employed to 
make the song fill out the cylinder properly. 
As may be readily seen, a bar too many 
or a note misplaced will render the work 
useless. 





THIRTEEN PHONOGRAPHS “SET” TO CATCH FULL ORCHESTRA OF TWENTY-SIX PIECES 


some particular part, some words, or notes 
to bring out distinctly—it is then the trouble 
of the phonograph manufacturer begins. 
When several persons are singing into a 
phonograph, they do not remain standing in 
the same place all the time. Each singer, 
as his voice is required to be prominent, 
steps into a particular spot, sings his part, 
and quickly moves away to give place to 
the next singer. All this time, the phono- 
graph cylinder is revolving with a speed of 
about ninety turns per minute, and the 
singing has to be done quickly, and yet in 


While discussing the question of how the 
human voice was obtained on phonograph 
cylinders, Mr. Edison called attention to 
the fact that many singers are subject to 
“phonograph fright.” 

“ When a singer is up before an audience, 
he or she can tell whether the effect of the 
voice is pleasing or not by watching the 
countenances of the listeners,” Mr. Edison 
said. “ When, however, one sings into a 
dead instrument like the phonograph, with- 
out the slightest recognition as to whether 
the voice is properly tuned and pitched, the 
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IMITATING THE SOUND OF CHURCH CHIMES 


singer becomes rather nervous. I know 
some very capable singers,” he continued, 
“who can sing splendidly before an audi- 
ence, but when it comes to getting their 
voice into the phonograph, they are dumb. 
I have brought people of great note out to 
the works, and paid them handsomely for 
their vocal efforts only to find, when I came 
to reproduce their attempts on the phono- 
graph, that the records were utterly worth- 


less. One must have, indeed, a regular 


phonograph voice in order to make a good 
record. Some people can sing well into a 
phonograph who could not get up before an 
audience to save their lives; and, again, as 
[ have said, some can sing before persons, 
but they cannot perform before a phono- 
graph.” 
The hardest notes to record on the 
phonograph, so far as the human voice is 
448 






concerned, are the deep 
bass tones. The high 
notes, however, reproduce 
very well. 

Instrumental music is 
much easier to “catch” 
on the machine than is 
that of the human voice. 
It seems that the vibra- 
tions set up by instru- 
ments are more penetrat- 
ing, and make a deeper 
incision on the cylinder 
record than the voice. 
Single instruments are 
easier to reproduce—the 
clarionet being about the 
best—than are the various 
instruments of a _ full 
band. 

When a full band—say 
of twenty instruments—is 
playing, Edison sets up 
before it a number of 
phonographs — sometimes 
as many as fifteen. Hach 
one of these instruments 
takes a record of the band. 
The records are carefully 
listened to by expert sound 
artists afterwards, and the 
one giving the best repro- 
duction of the band is 
selected from which to 
make all the duplicates of 
that particular piece. 

A few years ago, the 
making of duplicate 
records was an extremely difficult process. 
Now, however, Edison has made a discovery 
by means of which he has effected a com- 
plete revolution in phonographic record 
manufacture. Previous to this discovery, 
the record on which the first song or in- 
strumental piece was taken—the original— 
was placed on a duplicating machine—a sort 
of double phonograph—and the indentations 
from the first record were engraved or traced 
on the second. The process was necessarily 
very imperfect. It was seldom that a dupli- 
cate was as good as the original—in fact, 
fifty per cent. of the sound was lost in 
this tracing process. 

Now, however, as soon as Edison obtains 
a good record of a voice or song—this record 
being known as the “master”’—he places 
it in a species of gold vapour bath. The 
record is first gold-plated, and then copper- 
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How Edison makes his Phonographs 


plated. The gold, being extremely fine, 
enters all the indentations in the cylinder, 
while the copper gives the gold a firm back- 
ing. When the metals have cooled, the 
wax portion of the cylinder is withdrawn 
from within the golden-copper mould, and 
it leaves a shell, or matrix. All that is now 
necessary is to pour molten phonograph 
record wax, or, rather, the soapy material 
already described, into this mould; and, 
when it cools, a perfect recordevery bit 
as good as the original—is obtained. 

By this new process, Edison is enabled 
to make records four times more quickly 
than by the old method ; while, at the same 
time, each record is as good as the “ master” 
from which it is taken. 

When the records have been obtained by 
the process here described, they are sub- 
mitted to the most careful series of tests by 
acoustic experts. Each record is placed on 
a machine, and an operator, seated at a 
great funnel placed on the instrument, 
spends hour after hour listening to the 
musical sounds rendered by the phono- 
graphic record. 

Every note, inflection and “rest” of the 
musical selection is scrupulously observed 
by means of the ear, and, if any flaw be 
detected, the record is placed under the 
microscope and a correction made upon it 
with a stylus; or, if this 


while singing into the mouthpiece of a 
telephone one afternoon in the fall of 
1876. He noticed that his voice vibrated 
the receiver of the telephone in such a 
manner as to prick his finger. That gave 
him the idea of the phonograph, which 
arose, it might be said, from the pricking 
of a finger. 

The making of a phonograph—from the 
pouring of the hot, molten, waxy material 
into the mould, to the reception of the 
human voice on the record—is an operation 
in which the highest class of skilled work- 
manship only is employed. Edison employs 
about fifteen hundred men at his works in 
Llewellyn, and some of the labourers get 
higher pay than any other workmen in the 
world. Most of the men working under 
Edison have talent for invention, as well as 
high skill as workmen. Some of these men 
have been with the great inventor since he 
began his career —twenty-five years ago— 
and many of them would rather work under 
him at half-pay than at three times the 
wages under some one else ; so great is the 
respect in which his employees hold the 
genius of the inventor. 

Edison himself looks after the enormous 
details of his vast workshops, and there is 
not an item in the whole concern with 
which he is unfamiliar. The following 





be impossible, a new 
record is made. Looking 
at a record cylinder 
through the microscope, 
one sees a number of 
hillocks and furrows going 
round and round the 
cylinder. These are the 
indentations made upon 
the soft material of the 
cylinder by the vibration 
of sound. 

The principle of the 
phonograph is extremely 
easy of comprehension, 
when once these sound- 
furrows are seen. Sound 
Vibrations, as is well 
known, have the power 
to make an impression, 
and these vibrations, if 
directed in the proper 
channel, trace themselves 
in wax, or any other suit- 
able material. Edison 
discovered this principle 








TESTING A CONCERT RECORD 
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MAKING ONE RECORD FROM ANOTHER BY A DUPLICATING MACHINE 


incident will afford an idea of Edison’s 
grasp of detail. Not long ago he noticed 
an operator not cutting a phonograph cylin- 
der in just the right way. He took the 
cutting instrument out of the operator’s 
hand and worked an hour or so showing 
the operator the best method to employ. 
Edison is noted for displaying the greatest 





kindliness and 
patience to all 
save those who 
are unwilling and 
careless in their 
work. This latter 
class of workmen 
does not stay long 
in Edison’s em- 
ploy. 

Edison has 
spent twenty-five 
years perfecting 
his phonograph. 
He nowannounces 
that, with his new 
gold process, the 
making of records 
is as near perfec- 
tion as it ever will 
be. 

“T think the 
phonograph — will 
be the poor man’s 
music of the future,” he said to the writer, 
not long ago. ‘ We shall be able to con- 
struct them so perfectly, and at such a 
low cost, that every one can afford to 
purchase one.” 

Certainly, the phonograph made under 
the new Edison process is a different instru- 
ment from what it was five years ago. 








My Irish Witch 


On strange nocturnal missions, 
Nor does her taste in dress obey 


S" rides no magic broom, they say, 
h 


The most approved traditions ; 

But, Och! the darlint’s witching eyes! 
They're safest at a distance, 

For in each tender glance there lies 


A spell beyond resistance! 


She does not stir, with mystic sign 
Or muttered incantation, 
A cauldron deep,—this witch of mine 


Would scorn such occupation ; 
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She culls no herbs at midnight’s hour 
To mix a lover’s potion, 

But faith! her rosy lips have power 
To win a life’s devotion ! 


No ancient Book of Magic, rich 
In necromantic treasure 

Knew half the charms my Irish witch 
Can exercise at pleasure. 

Och, shure! to break her spells I've found 
A fruitless, vain endeavour.— 

My heart, by Love's sweet witchcraft bound, 
Is hers alone for ever! 

MARY FARRAH, L.L.A. 
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The Intriguers 


BY JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


THE story opens in an old inn in Paris in August 1714. There Rosamund Welby and her companion, 
Fraulein Groesbeck, are awaiting the arrival of Rupert Frayne, Rosamund’s lover, whom she wants to 
detach from the Jacobite cause. In another room in the same hotel Gachette, Starbuck and Leicester 
North are hatching a Jacobite plot to intercept the new King of England, George L., on his way from 
Herrenhausen through Holland to London. They see a woman disappearing, and conclude that 
Rosamund Welby has been listening at the door. i 

Starbuck is the man chosen to go to Venlo and give the other conspirators warning of the route of the 
new King. On his way at night to meet them at Horst, he falls in with four armed horsemen, with 
whom he fights desperately. He is unhorsed and left for dead, after being deprived of important secret 
papers which he carried. 

Rosamund Welby, remaining in Paris, is handed a letter, telling her that Rupert Frayne has been 
thrown from his horse and carried to a house at Vincennes. The bearer, whom she has previously seen 
in conversation with Leicester North and Gachette, offers to escort her to Vincennes in the conveyance 
which he has brought, and she goes with him. The carriage stops at the Chateau de Vincennes, which 
she enters, only to find that Rupert has never been there at all, and that she herself is a prisoner. 
Meantime Friulein Groesbeck has persuaded Rupert Frayne to ride off to intercept King George on his 
own account. When she returns to the inn, she is horror-struck to find from Gachette that Rosamund 
has disappeared. 

On Rupert’s return, he announces to the Friulein that the plot has failed, and that King George 
is safely on his way to England. Then he learns with horror of the disappearance of Rosamund, and 
vows that he will find her. Sitting in an inn at Vélizy, he overhears Dubois, the man who had carried 
off Rosamund, telling his story to his daughter’s intended husband, from which he gathered that 
Leicester North had betrayed Rosamund’s whereabouts. Then he puts up his servant-man, Silas Todd, 
to try to find out the secret of where Rosamund has been taken to. On his return to ‘La Pomme d'Or’ 


he finds Anna Groesbeck in tears, and learns from her that Rosamund’s father has been drowned. 

Silas soon makes friends with Jeanne Dubois, and gradually learns from her the place of Rosamund’s 
imprisonment. He suggests to Rupert that it might be possible to obtain Jeanne’s help in rescuing 
Rosamund, and adds that Jeanne’s cousin, a master mason, is about to repair the roof at the Chateau 


de Vincennes. 


CHAPTER XVI 


‘*How could he love so soon? And yet, alas! 
What cause have I to ask that question 
Who loved him the first moment that I saw 

him?” 


e OU are sad, mon ami,” said Jeanne 
meditatively to Silas the next day, 
while she smoothed out the pretty, 

flounced frock which she had assumed for 

the outing they were now enjoying. ‘Sad 
and distrait. Nay! donot shake your head 
in that manner. I know you are. My 

Cyrillo, what ails you? This is the best 

meal we have eaten together; the Musca- 

dine is of the sweetest, yet you do not share 
the cup. What ails you, 1 ask? Answer 
me, then.” 

“Tis naught, I do assure you. Yet—in 
truth, thou hast guessed aright. For, 
Jeanne, I fear me I must leave you. I 
must depart out of Paris and away. Oh!” 
he groaned, “I am a miserable wretch !”’ 

“Out of Paris!” the girl repeated, while, 
as she did so, Silas observed that she had 


grown very pale, and that all the rich bloom 
of her face had departed suddenly. “ Out 
of Paris and away! Why?” 

“I—I—oh! Jeanne—I cannot tell you. 
Jeanne, if I were to do so you would curse 
me. With many curses you would do so.” 

“ Never,” she said softly. “Never. I 
have been too happy with you to do that. 
I—I—well! until you came a-down our 
old street I never knew what love was.” 

With a swift glance Silas looked at her 
—a glance born of inward amazement. 
Were these words true? Heaven forbid! 
since, if it were so, then was his task more 
complicated. If she really loved him—if 
he who had only been playing at love with 
her had made her love him, complications 
would indeed arise. For Silas was not a 
cruel man ; and, if this girl had truly come 
to love him, then he had perpetrated a 
cruelty that was almost a wickedness. 

“ Yet,” he thought to himself, “I never 
dreamt of any such thing. I deemed her 
fond of pleasure and all good things, yet 
never imagined that her heart could be 
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concerned. What have I done! Well! 
let us set the question at rest.” 

“ Cyrillo,” the girl whispered in his ear, 
even as he thought thus, “ Cyrillo, what is 
it? Tell me. Or—because you deem me 
but a light thing who, being affianced by 
her father’s orders to an imbecile whom she 
hates, must still have her fancy—will you 
not confide in me? Though, maybe, I can 
guess why you wish to go away. Is it 
because your money is all gone?” 

“Pish!” exclaimed Silas, with a well- 
assumed air of contempt at the very idea 
that money could be running short with 
him. “I have more money than I can 
spend. Nay, indeed, it is not that.” 

“What then?” asked Jeanne, her blue 
eyes on him and her face still pale. “Do 
I pall on thee ?” 

“ Never,” while now, as he answered her, 
it seemed to his inner self that he was 
speaking more fervently, more truthfully, 
than he had done before. For he recognised 
that, far from her palling upon him, he was 
glad to be in her company, not only to-day, 
but every day; he acknowledged that, 
though he had but been playing at love 
with this girl for the purpose of serving 
Rupert Frayne and Rosamund, he had 
taken a keen pleasure in meeting her, in 
being with her. He had gone eagerly to 
their trysting-place and looked anxiously 
for her coming to him, he had been happy 
by her side! And all the time he had been 
chuckling at what he deemed his trifling 
with her. 

Now he asked himself whether it was 
indeed trifling, or whether, while he regarded 
it as such, it had become serious for him as 
well as for her. 

“Ts it the biter bit?’ he wondered. 
Well! if so he must be careful; at least, he 
must test her. He must see if it was him, 
or only his money, that she cared for. 

““ Ma mie,” he said, while as he did so he 
knew that he was speaking to her with a 
more sincere accent than before, “ma mie, 
[ama villain. A villain who has deceived 
you for a purpose. I think you could not 
love one who is that.” 

The startled girl looked round at him as 
he spoke, with now a little rush of colour 
coming back into her cheeks; then, a 
moment later, she stole her hand into his 
and said, while smiling as she did so— 

“ You are no villain. I protest you are 
not. Yet, if you are one—being none to 
me and meaning me no harm—tell me, 
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make me your confidante. I should not 
betray you. I never will betray you. 
Cyrillo,” she whispered, while as she did 
so her head drooped towards his shoulder, 
“vou have crept into my heart, into my 
life. You must not go away from Paris, or 
going——” 

But this sentence she did not finish. 

Though Silas did for himself, while 
wondering how all this was to end. While 
wondering, too, if in playing with fire he 
had not reaped the reward which generally 
comes to those who indulge in the perilous 
sport. 

“‘T will confide in you,” he said, though 
adding inwardly: “ but with some reserva- 
tions.” 

Then he went on. 

“Jeanne, I have, indeed, deceived you. 
I am no Dutch burgher, but one of a country 
accursed in your eyes. One who is——” 

“ What?” and there was a look upon 
Jeanne’s face that was almost terror. 
“ What?” 

“When I tell you, you will rise and leave 
me, perhaps. Perhaps, too, you who are 
an exempt’s daughter may try to work me 
evil. Yet, I must doit. Sweet! I am one 
of your country’s most hated foes—an 
Englishman!” 

“Oh!” the girl said, withdrawing, her 
hand from his. “Oh! An Englishman!” 
Though even as she was thus astounded 
she said to herself, “‘ Always did I doubt his 
being a Hollander. No muddy Hollander 
ever made such love as he can make.” Then 
she repeated again, ‘An Englishman!” 

“ Ay,” he continued, “I am that. And, 
since now the truth must out, I came to 
your street intent on discovering something 
which concerns me very nearly. Jeanne, I 
came there to do what I must do now, if I 
can compass it—I came, as I shall still 
come, to put a large sum of money in your 
father’s hands.” 

“My father’s hands! Money in his 
hands! For what?” 

“ For a service he can render me. See,” 
and he thrust his hand beneath his breast- 
lace and drew out a little shagreen bill-case, 
and took from out it a bundle of drafts 
drawn by Samuel Bernard on himself at 
his house in the Rue St. Honoré, “do you 
know what these are?” 

“ Bills,” the girl said, staring open-eyed at 
the papers—she never having seen so many, 
nor any for such sums, before—“ drafts.” 

“ Ay, drafts for a thousand louis!” 
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“ A thousand louis! And for my father. 
Why !—why for him? And from you—an 
Englishman ! ” 

‘‘ Because I hope to buy his service, if he 
is not rich. Because I know no other who 
can do for me what he can do,” though, as 
Silas spoke, he was gazing deeply into the 
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FATHER. WHY !—WHY FOR HIM?” 


eyes of the bewildered girl. ‘“ Because— 
yet stay. Jeanne,” he said, “ere I go 
further I must know more of how you 
regard me since I have told you who and 
what I am.” 

For a moment the girl paused, her blue 
eyes on him and her nether lip trembling 
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a littlke—a thousand conflicting elements 
struggling in her breast. Because now she 
knew that this man was one of the nation 
which she had been taught to hate, while 
herself knowing little or nothing of that 
nation, except that again and again it 
fought with, and crushed, herown. Yet!— 
yet !—what happy days she had passed 
with him of late; what stolen hours of 
pleasure. How he made love, too; love 
that she had dreamed about but never 
experienced heretofore ; how free and open- 
handed he had been with her! And he was 
rich, she remembered (being a woman !), he 
was rich, and—also—she loved him; she 
had come to love him. How then would it 
be with her if she lost him now—if he never 
came again; if the days went on and the 
weeks and months, and he never more 
waited for her behind the north wall of the 
Louvre? How would it be with her then ? 

“Ts it ‘yes’ or ‘no’?” Silas asked, his 
voice trembling, his eyes fixed softly on her. 
“ Answer, Mademoiselle Dubois.”’ 

“Mademoiselle Dubois!” Ah, no! she 
thought—the formal words stinging her— 
she must never be that to him again— 
Englishman though he was !—never again. 

“ Answer,” he said again. 

Then softly she whispered, “It must be 
‘yes.’ You have made me love you so.” 

“As you have made me love you,” he 
whispered in return, forgetting ail his 
schemes and plots in his new-born and 
unexpectedly-developed passion. “As you 
have forced me to do.” 

After which a quarter of an hour passed 
by whereof no description is needed, since 
those who read this possess imagination, 
while —doubtless—some retain the memory 
of their own rose-coloured days. Yet lovers, 
fond as they may be, do not always talk 
upon love only, it is said; wherefore, at the 
end of that quarter of an hour, Jeanne, who 
was idly playing with the gold button of 
Silas’s velvet coat, ventured to whisper— 

“ But why, Cyrillo, seek to put this money 
in my father’s grasp? And such a sum; so 
much. A thousand louis! Oh! it is a 
fortune.” ; 

“ Because,” he said, “I am an English- 
man. Listen. Your father holds a warrant 
for the arrest, a lettre de cachet-—remember, 
you told me so yourself—for the arrest of 
one, also an Englishman, supposed to be 
injured at Vincennes; an Englishman who 
is the lover of the girl cruelly trepanned 
and inveigled into the prison of Vincennes 
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itself. Because—Jeanne!” he murmured, 
breaking off, ‘ what is it?” 

The interruption in his speech was caused 
by the look upon the girl’s face and by her 
fair, clear complexion becoming once more 
very white; indeed, one might almost say, 
pallid. It was caused, too, by her action. 
For now her eyes, which had been regard- 
ing his face steadfastly while he spoke, were 
roving all over him—her finger touched his 
sleeve as she murmured, “ An Englishman 
who wears a rich suit of brown velvet and 
handsome lace—a great diamond,’ her 
finger was on it now!—“a great diamond! 
You remember—ah! we joked about it—we 
laughed at this description fitting you. Yet 
—yet,” and she gave a little choking sob, 
“oh! are you nevertheless he? Are you— 
oh! Cyrillo—are you the lover of that girl?” 
and again she sobbed. 

“No! no!” he cried, soothing her as 
best he could, and resolved now that not for 
a moment would he pretend to be Rupert. 
“No, no, my sweet. But, instead, the 
friend, the comrade, the follower of the 
man who is her lover. And, listen, Jeanne; 
these gauds and jewels are his—his wealth 
is great! I assumed them,” he was romanc- 
ing a little now, perhaps, “so that by chance 
your father might arrest the wrong man.” 

“Ts this true?” Jeanne asked, staying 
her tears while there came upon her face a 
half-smile of relief. “Is this true? You 
are notthat girl’s lover, but, instead—mine?”’ 
whispering the last word as softly as only a 
loving woman can whisper such things. 

“ T swear it,” he answered. “I swear it. 
And, my heart, we must have that lady out 
of Vincennes, while, so that we may compass 
it, Rupert Frayne must not be arrested.” 

“Rupert Frayne,” she repeated. “Ah! 
yes, that is the name. Said I not it had a 
sound of French in it! But,” she con- 
tinued, “ of what avail is the money? My 
father, even if he could, would not withhold 
the use of that lettre de cachet if once he 
knew where he might lay his hand upon 
your friend. While—while—no money in 
the world could give him the power to get 
that girl out of the prison.” 

“Yet, if that is so,” whispered Silas, his 
voice full of, and trembling with, excitement, 
‘‘we must try other means. We must direct 
the money into other and more useful 
quarters. Jeanne!— Jeanne!—listen. If 
the warrant could be lost-—destroyed—it 
might be hard for that most unutterable 
scoundrel who filled it up with Rupert’s 
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name to ever possess himself of another, 
and certainly not in time to—do you take 
me? Do you-—?” 

«“ Yes,” said Jeanne, catching his own fire 
and with her eyes ablaze—‘“ yes. Yes. 
But, still—the girl is in Vincennes. Money 
is powerless there. They are incorruptible ; 
money can do nothing. The thing has been 
tried a hundred times and never Succeeded.” 

“Tt shall succeed now, if you will but 
help me,” Silas said, speaking rapidly, 
feverishly almost. ‘If you love me as you 
say,” and he paused to kiss her, “ we can do 
it. If you love the man who is to tear you 
from Anatole’s arms and take his place as 
your hus zs 

“Go on!” cried Jeanne, quivering with 
excitement. “Tell me how to do that. 
That! As for the lettre de cachet—trust me. 
To-morrow—to-night—it will be missing. 
But for the other thing—well! Go on, go 
on.” And her excitement, her enthusiasm 
was true. This man’s love-making; this 
lover so unlike any she had ever known 
before; this man who spoke of her as his 
wife—to be, combined with her warm 
French nature, mastered her. Such potent 
factors—especially the factor of her new- 
found and delicious passion—had made her 
now as eager as ever Rupert or Silas could 
be to rescue Rosamund. To rescue the 
English girl who, but the day before, she 
had consigned in her thoughts and speech 
to everlasting oblivion. 

But things had changed ! 

“ Go on,” she said again. 

“We can do it,” Silas said, “thus. What 
did you tell me of your kinsman, the master 
mason in the village, the man who has to 
mend the roofs of the prison? Can he not 
be brought . 

“Oh! oh!” cried the girl, while feeling 
in her excitement a desire to get up and 
dance about on the grass opposite the arbour 
where they sat; a desire to do anything to 
relieve her feelings. ‘“ Ah, yes! I see. I 
begin to see. By the roof one might, per- 
haps, escape—-yes—yes—they might—if— 
if—there were accomplices outside. If the 
masons were on that roof x 

“If Rupert Frayne and I were, rather! ” 

“ Yes, if you and he were. Oh! yes. If 
you and he were x 

‘Masons for the time in your kinsman’s 
employ. Eh, sweetheart! Eh!” 

“As you might be for the contents, for 
some of the contents—not all!—of that 
carnet !” Jeanne cried. “As you might be.” 
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“Tt is so. Will he do it, think you? 
Can you egg him on to it? If you show 
him the carnet and old Bernard's bills—will 
he? Will he?” 

“He shall! He loves money does 
Adolphe, and he is poor. He shall do it! 
Oh! the delight of hoodwinking them all— 
of setting her free. And for thee—for thee, 
my own.” 

“Kiss me, Jeanne,” cried Silas. 
me, and swear to be true.” 

Whereon she kissed him as he requested. 

“ Again,” he said. “ Again—and—again.” 

And again she kissed him, and pledged 
her faith. 





“ Kiss 


CHAPTER XVII 
‘* If it be guilt to love—then I am guilty.” 


HE days came and went—so, too, did 
the weeks—the swallows were long 
since gone south, and the first: frosts 

had appeared, and poor Rosamund thought 
that her heart must break ere long. For 
now she had given up all hopes of ever 
being released from her imprisonment, or, 
as the Marquis would still call it, “her 
detention’: she had come to believe that 
her body—at this time growing thin and 
attenuated through grief—would be found 
stretched dead upon the bed one morning, 
and that this would be the end of her. She 
felt sure that this must be the end—an 
unknown one !—of a life which had once 
seemed so bright and happy to her—an end 
that would be sunk in eternal oblivion. 
For none, she supposed, would ever know 
that she was dead, any more than any 
whom she loved and who loved her, could 
possibly dream that she was incarcerated 
in this hateful spot—this spot one degree 
better, it was true, than the Donjon itself 
—the actual prison !—yet a prison all the 
same. 

“And for what am I imprisoned here ?” 
she would ask herself by night as she lay 
sleepless in her bed, or by day as she stood 
gazing out of her window, which she could 
do very well by standing on the one chair 
that the room possessed—“ for what? Oh! 
what have I done that this doom should 
fallon me? What?” But to her piteous 
cry she could find no answer, and was only 
able to mutter again and again, “ For what 
am I imprisoned here ?” 

Yet, wicked, cruel as was her fate—a fate 
itself born of the wickedness and cruelty of 
a system that could allow warrants for the 
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imprisonment of an unsuspecting victim to 
be issued broadcast to those sufficiently 
powerful, or possessing sufficient interest 
to obtain them, as a reward for some 
ignoble service rendered to an ignoble court 
and monarch—it was not of this that she 
thought so much as of those to whom she 
was dear, as well as of the wonderment 
which must possess them at her disappear- 
ance. She mused more upon the anxiety 
which must be filling the hearts and minds 
of her father, of her lover, and of her faith- 
ful friend, Anna Groesbeck, than upon aught 
else. 

“Perhaps,” she would say to herself, as 
thus she meditated, “perhaps they deem 
me dead. Ay, it must be that they do so. 
For, otherwise, they would surely have dis- 
covered by now what has become of me; 
they would have procured my release. 
With my father’s interest, with Rupert's 
great means, some news of me could have 
been obtained. And, once obtained, it could 
not have been long ere they would have 
been able to set me free. Mr. Prior would 
not have let them keep me here—me !—an 
Englishwoman !—and with England’s wrath 
dreaded by these French as much as it is 
now. Ah! yes,” she would then cry, after 
thinking on all these things. “Ah! yes, 
they think me dead. They must do so. 
They are, perhaps, mourning for me even 
now. 

If she had been treated as ordinary 
prisoners sent to Vincennes were treated ; 
if she had been shut up in the Donjon, or 
if,even though in the chateau,she had been 
left entirely in solitude, and with no com- 
panionship but the misery of her own reflec- 
tions, it is possible that she would have been 
dead by now—by the time when her im- 
prisonment had extended to six weeks. 
Yet, happily, such was not the fact. For 
—as is so often the case, though surely not 
with justice, since the ill-favoured and the 
old know the bitterness of suffering as fully 
as the beautiful and young can themselves 
know it—her loneliness and her desolation 
had won more hearts towards her than the 
Marquis’s, and had extorted pity for her 
from others besides him. Madame la Mar- 
quise had a warm and kindly one in her 
bosom; a heart that must, indeed, have 
been of marble if it had not felt a gentle 
sorrow for one as young and fair and as 
distraught as Rosamund. Wherefore, she 
tried to cheer her as best she might, inviting 
her sometimes to descend and walk in the 
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garden, and sometimes to come and sup 
with them, and invariably treating the girl, 
when she would accept these invitations— 
which was not always—as though she were 
a willing guest and not a prisoner. And 
sometimes, too, the Marquise would mount 
to Rosamund’s own chamber of detention, 
taking flowers for her in her own hands, 
and, occasionally, a romance or a play; 
striving thereby to cheer her weary lot. 
Yet, as the kindly lady knew well enough, 
the brightness of flowers will scarcely alle- 
viate a prison’s gloom, nor will books or 
comedies go far to ease an almost broken 
heart. 

Nevertheless Rosamund’s sufferings were 
alleviated by such gentle sympathy, or, 
even though they were not, she at least 
endeavoured to let those who tried to soothe 
her think that such was the case. And it 
was for the latter reason that she took the 
little gifts which were offered her with a 
smile of thankfulness—a smile so wan and 
sad that sometimes it forced the tears into 
Madame’s eyes—but still a smile; while 
she would descend sometimes to walk in 
the garden, and, when doing so, would try 
to believe that she was free. Though, 
Heaven help her! it was a sorry make- 
believe ! 

Other books, too, had been supplied to 
her, and became the solace of many a 
weary hour. Among these was a French 
New Testament, and as she read and re- 
read the familiar words in which our 
Saviour promises rest to the weary who 
address themselves to Him for deliverance, 
Rosamund came, under the influence of 
her great trial, to trust Him fully, to rest 
in Him at last, and to serve Him with a 
whole-heartedness unknown in the long- 
past days of joy and freedom. Though 
unable wholly to escape from the depression 
and fear her position necessarily involved, 
she was yet able to take comfort in the 
thought of God’s love and care for His 
children, and to believe that, in time, a way 
of escape for her would be found. 

She was walking in the garden now, 
when six weeks had elapsed since the day 
the exempt had brought ther here, and when 
the November days were rapidly shortening 
into the deepest depths of winter, and while 
by her side her gentle jailor, the Marquis— 
and surely never did woman have one more 
gentle !—was walking. Yet it was not in 
his capacity of Governor of Vincennes and 
jailor-in-chief that he did so, but simply in 
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the hopes that his 
companionship 
might be some 
solace to her lone- } 
liness. 

“And so,” said 
Rosamund, as 
they paced up and 
down the shell 
path, as they had 
done so often in 
those past six 
weeks, “you are 
going to leave us 
all alone for a 
little while. When 
do you return?” 
and she tried to 
show an interest 
in his affairs. 

It may be that 
she did so _be- 
cause, thereby, her 
own griefs became 
absent from her 
mind for a few 
moments—how 
few those mo- 
ments were !—or, 
perhaps, because 
she would not 
appear indifferent 
to the affairs of 
one who was never 
indifferent to hers. 

“yeu, €8 
Chitelet replied, 
speaking in the 
courteous, well- 
bred tones that 
were never want- 
ing; tones which —& 
had never once 
suggested that the 
girl whom he ad- 
dressed was any- 
thing but a wel- 
come guest, and very far removed from 
being so unhappy a creature as a prisoner. 
“Yes, I am going to my own province for 
a little while, for a month.” 

“And does Madame la Marquise accom- 
pany you?” 

“Yes. We go together: to Lorraine, to 
which I belong. And—I hope you will 
believe me when I say that it is on your 
account alone that I regret the leave of 
— which I am going to allow myself.” 
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BOOKS, TOO, HAD BEEN SUPPLIED TO HER, AND BECAME THE SOLACE OF 


MANY A WEARY HOUR 


“On my account!” exclaimed Rosamund 
gently, while raising those beautiful eyes to 
the face of the Marquis—eyes which, in 
spite of her grief and sorrow, had lost 
neither their charm nor power. “On my 
account! Why?” 

“‘ Because—because—you will, I fear, be 
less free in your actions: you will—alas! 
that I must say it—be more confined to 
your room. Bernaville, who, as you know, 
is Lieutenant du Roi and will be invested 
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with full authority during my absence, is a 
stern man, one who regards a prisoner— 
ah! forgive the word—as a prisoner and 
does not believe in indulgences. If you do 
not obtain any such indulgences you will— 
well !—you will, I beseech you, not charge 
his severity to my account.” 

“ Nay, I shall never do that, remembering 
all you have testified to me, all your 
graciousness. What M. Bernaville chooses 
to do must be submitted to. Yet—yet,” 
and on her face as she spoke there came 
now the sad expression that the Marquis 
had learnt to know so well, that he had 
learnt to dread and to pity so much, “ yet, 
is it to be always the same? Am I never 
to be free? Never! never! Am I always 
to be a prisoner, and that for a crime I am 
unconscious of ; a crime, whatever it may 
be, that I have never committed ?” 

While even as Rosamund spoke, she wept 
as, more than once, she had wept before 
him. 

“T beseech you,” du Chatelet said, his 
own eyes becoming dimmed at the sight 
of her distress, “I beseech you do not 
weep. It—it wrings my heart. And, take 
courage. It cannot be always so, you must 
be freed at last.” 

“At last!” she repeated. “At last! 
Ay! at last. Yes! I shall be freed in 
one way—at last.” 

“No! no! no! not that way, not the 
way you think. Oh! mademoiselle,” he 
cried, “if I could but say a word to you— 
a word that would wound you sorely, I 
know, yet which, if you would but con- 
sider what I say, might go so far, so very 
far—perhaps—towards your freedom.” 

“Towards my freedom! Ah! Monsieur 
le Marquis, what is that word? What is 
it you would have me do? Oh! what is 
there I would not do, in honour, to bring 
that freedom near? Tell me, I implore you.” 

For a moment du Chatelet paused as 
though thinking profoundly, while, as he 
did so, his eyes sought hers nervously. 
Then he said— 

“T think—for, indeed, I do not know— 
but I think that you are suffering for the 
love you bear a man—the man you spoke 
of; this English gentleman and follower of 
a lost cause. This Monsieur Frayne.” 

“ Suffering for my love of him, of my 
compatriot, Rupert Frayne. Oh! it is 
impossible. Monsieur, is it a crime in 
France for a woman to love a man with 
her whole heart and soul ?” 
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“No,” the Marquis replied, there being 
in his voice a tone of regret at her words, 
“love is no crime in France. But, some- 
times—I must beg of you to bear with me; 
God knows I would not wound you !—some- 
times a love freely given is dangerous, 
especially when given to those who are 
themselves in danger, in deadly peril. 
For—it is often so!—such danger, such 
peril, is infectious. It blights not only the 
loved one, but those who love.” 

For a moment Rosamund stood staring 
at du Chatelet while pausing in her walk 
to do so; then she repeated in almost a 
whisper, “Danger, peril to him, to Rupert! 
A danger threatening him that casts a blight 
on me, too, because I love him! Oh! it is 
impossible. Yet, still—ah! my friend !— 
my only friend!—be explicit. Speak and 
tell me all. Hide nothing from me. Let 
me know the worst.” 

In spite of her words, however, and of 
her appeal to him to tell all, du Chatelet 
did not continue what he had begun. In- 
stead, he stood looking down at her while, 
as it was easy enough for Rosamund to see, 
meditating deeply. 

“Speak and tell me all,” she repeated. 
“Speak, I implore you. Tell me in what 
imminent peril he can stand.” 

Then, as though bracing himself to some 
hateful yet necessary task, the other strode 
a few steps in front of her ere returning to 
her side, and before continuing what he had 
begun. 

“Monsieur Frayne,” he said at last, “is 
in danger of imprisonment if not death. 
Of imprisonment for a long period, a period 
that will certainly continue as long as your 
country and mine remain at peace. And 
that they will most possibly do, so long as 
the new-found King of England sits on, or 
any of his successors sit on, the English 
throne. For France is bankrupt by Louis’ 
expenditure and waste; she can fight no 
more, Heaven help her!” 

“But Rupert! Rupert!” Rosamund 
cried. “What of him? What does it 
mean ?” 

“There was,” said du Chatelet, still 
speaking slowly and with what seemed to 
the girl an awful gravity, “a plot laid to 
assassinate this new King, this Elector, as 
he passed from Hanover towards England, 
he having left the former place on the night 
of August the 31st.”’ 

“Ah!” gasped Rosamund, while as she 
did so her heart seemed to cease beating. 
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“ On the night of August the 31st,” and she 
remembered that this was the very night 
before Rupert was to have come to her; 
the very night preceding the day when he 
did not come at all. - Then, in a voice that 
seemed changed to the Marquis, she said, 
“Go on.” 

“ A plot that failed, nevertheless ; deeply 
laid though it was——” 

“Thank God! Oh! thank God!” mur- 
mured Rosamund. 

“ Because, by accident, the new King 
took a different route from that intended. 
It failed, therefore, and, perhaps, its exist- 
ence would never have been heard of but 
that, even while the attempt was being 
made, the author of that plot, a well-known 
Jacobite, one of the richest of the followers 
of the Stuarts in France, was denounced to 
Prior, the English Minister, and to Torcy. 
That author was 

“Tt is false,” cried Rosamund, under- 
standing of whom he spoke, while her voice 
rang now through the cold, wintry air of 
the garden. “It is false. I will never 
believe it. Never! What! Rupert Frayne 
an assassin—he, a brave, honest English 
gentleman, an assassin! Nay, follower of the 
Stuarts as he was, [ will never believe it.” 

“ Unfortunately,” said du Chatelet, “ it 
is only too true. Unhappily, proofs have 
been forthcoming. Proofs that cannot be 
disputed.” 

“Proofs! What proofs!” 

“The proofs—I assure you that they 
have been discovered, as well as that the 
whole story is known to the Government— 
of how he rode forward to Holland upon 
the very night that the new King set forth 
from his Electorate—or on the next day, at 
latest—that he was seen to leave Paris, and 
seen, too, upon the road ; that, without any 
assumption of disguise, he gave his true 
name at various city gates, and on the 
frontier when challenged. Nay!—that his 
very horse’s name is known, he having 
addressed it affectionately more than once 





in the inn yard in Paris and at others along 
the route.” 

“And that horse’s name was—what ? 
Come! tell me that, and I may believe. I 
know the name of every horse he owns. 
What was it?” 

“« Centaur,” the Marquis replied. 

With a wail of surprise, of terror almost, 
Rosamund staggered forward and would 
have fallen but that, in a moment, the 
other’s arm was around and supporting her, 
while as he did so he whispered, “ Forgive 
me. Oh! forgive me for this fresh misery 
which I have caused you. But the news is 
on every tongue at Versailles, it is much 
talked about in Paris, too. He cannot 
escape arrest: the wonder is that he has 
escaped so long; that the exempt has not 
acted on his warrant. And—and they say, 
for I have made many inquiries on your 
behalf, that it is your known love for him 
which keeps you here.” 

“Then shall it keep me here for ever,” 
Rosamund cried proudly, almost defiantly. 
“For ever! If my love for Rupert is the 
cause of my imprisonment, there will never 
be any release forme. I love him! I love 
him! Ilovehim! And in spite of all they 
say, I do not believe—I will never believe. 
Rupert Frayne is no assassin, nor a would- 
be assassin.” 

“T honour you for your fidelity, your 
faith. Yet—Heaven help you!—they are 
of no avail. He will be taken and either 
kept here a close prisoner in France or—or 
—given up to England—if France can be 
brought so low as to do that. While as for 
you % 

“As for me,” cried Rosamund, “I am 
resolved. If your King offered me my 
pardon to-morrow, provided I would re- 
nounce my love for him, for Rupert, I 
would reject that pardon. Reject it because 
I know, I feel, that he is innocent. And, 
Heaven help me, even though he were 
guilty I should love him still. But he is 
not that—he is not that!” 





(To be continued.) 
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BY THE REV. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ SHAKESPEARE : 


N order to deal with the question of the 
Version of the Bible used by Shake- 
speare a short summary of the Versions 

is desirable. 

Our earliest complete English Bible is 
Coverdale’s, licensed in 1537. In the same 
year a black-letter Folio Bible by John 
Rogers was licensed. It is known as 
“ Matthew's Bible.” In 1539 Coverdale and 
Grafton issued the large black-letter Folio 
known as “The Great Bible.” Thomas 
Cromwell sent down an injunction to the 
clergy “to provide one boke of the whole 
Bible, in the largest volume in Englysche, 
sett up in summe convenyent place within 
the Churche that ye have cure of, whereat 
your parishioners may most commodiously 
resort to the same and rede yt.” Eleven 
thousand Bibles were required for the 
parishes, and in this way seven editions of 
the Great Bible were called for in the space 
of two years. After 1546 the free reading 
of the Scriptures was confined exclusively 
to the upper classes, and it was not until 
after the death of Henry VIII. that liberty 
was accorded to the common people. Under 
Edward VI. there was a great revival of 
Bible study, but once again, in the reign of 
Mary, prohibition was issued against the 
Word. In 1557, however, despite the 
vigilance of the authorities, the Genevan 
‘New Testament, translated by the Re- 
formers who had found refuge in Geneva, 
was smuggled into England. In November 
1558 Elizabeth ascended the throne, and 
two years later the most interesting of all 
the Versions was completed and sold in 
England. The chief scholars employed in 
the production of the Genevan Version were 
Coverdale, Whittingham, Gilby, Goodman, 
Sampson, Cole, and probably the Scottish 
Reformer, John Knox. 

This Bible has greater claims to originality 
than any Version since Tyndale’s, although 
Cranmer’s or Coverdale’s Version is fre- 
quently followed. It was issued as a Quarto, 
printed in Roman type, and was the first 
Version divided into chapter and verse. 
Italics were used to denote words not repre- 
sented in the original Hebrew and Greek. 
It had copious notes, a Commentary, Con- 
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cordance, and tables of Scripture names, and 
in addition Sternhold and Hopkins’ Metrical 
Psalms with music. After 1579 a Calvin- 
istic Catechism was also bound up with it, 
as well as the Church Service and Psalter. 
The price was a low one, and as a conse- 
quence there was a very great sale. Despite 
certain prohibitions, the Genevan was so 
popular that between 1560 and the Civil 
War no fewer than one hundred and sixty 
editions passed into circulation. It cast 
the Great Bible completely into the shade, 
and became the household Bible of the 
people. In 1568 the Bishops’ Bible was 
issued under the superintendence of Arch- 
bishop Parker. It had a life of some forty 
years, and passed through nineteen editions. 
It was a large volume and costly. “It did 
not satisfy scholars, it was ill-suited to the 
general public.” There is no copy bearing 
a later date than 1606. In 1582 the Roman 
Catholic New Testament was printed at 
Rheims, and the entire Bible known as the 
“ Douai” was published at Douai 1609-10. 
Finally in 1611 the well-known Authorised 
Version of King James was published in 
black-letter. 

We are now in a position to deal with 
the question of the probable Version 
used by William Shakespeare. The poet 
was born in 1564, that is, twenty-four 
years after Cranmer’s Great Bible was 
published, and four years after the Genevan 
Bible. He was a lad of four when the 
Bishops’ Bible was issued, a young man of 
eighteen when the Rheims New Testament 
was brought into England, and a middle- 
aged man when the Douai Bible was 
published. His literary work was nearly 
ended when the Authorised Version was 
issued in 1611. We may therefore rule 
the Douai Bible and the Authorised Ver- 
sion out of the discussion, for it is clear 
that they could not possibly have influenced 
his literary style or furnished a vocabulary, 
and, as a matter of fact, Wiclif and the 
Rheims Version usually differ entirely from 
Shakespeare’s quotation of Biblical words. 
There remain the Great Bible, the Bishops’, 
and the Genevan. The former were mainly 
used for the public reading in the churches. 
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although for many years preachers took 
their texts and read their lessons from the 
Genevan Bible until the practice was sup- 
pressed by authority. The Genevan Bible, 
by reason of its size and price, was a home 
and school Version, admirably adapted in 
every way to become a household Bible. 
Puritan teachers in the houses of the 
great families and school-masters used the 
Genevan for the purpose of instructing and 
catechising the young. We know that 
Bacon, Milton, and many other great men 
of the Elizabethan period were trained in 
the Version, and used it to the end of life. 
No writer has assimilated the thoughts and 
reproduced the words of Holy Scripture 
more copiously than Shakespeare. As Dr. 
Furnivall puts it, “he is saturated with the 
Bible story.” 

Mr. Sidney Lee does not consider Shake- 
speare’s Bible knowledge to be anything 
beyond that which a clever boy would be 
certain to acquire in the school-room or 
at church on Sundays, but Mr. Lee entirely 
under-estimates the extent to which Shake- 
speare is indebted to the Bible for thought 
and word. Shakespeare was a heaven-born 
genius, but genius can do nothing without 
a means of expression, and the artist in 
words must first find his vocabulary. He 
does not invent it. As a scholar, in the 
conventional sense, Shakespeare’s oppor- 
tunities ceased at an early age, and the 
literature he had then mastered was not 
very extensive. When in London and in 
the work of revision of plays he had neither 
time nor opportunity for scholarly pursuits. 
The genius he possessed was beginning to 
manifest its activity, but it had to express 
itself in that vehicle of thought which it 
found ready to hand. Whatever else the 
poet had or lacked, he must have brought 
to his work a mind richly stored with the 
thoughts and words of the English Bible. 
A man does not learn the Bible by intuition, 
and there must have been a period in the 
poet’s history when that knowledge was 
acquired. If in manhood, then the pre- 
sumption would be in favour of Shake- 
speare’s personal piety ; if in youth, it would 
be a strong testimony in favour of the 
religious influences of his home and the 
training given by his parents and school- 
masters. We know that from the age of 
eight to that- of thirteen William Shake- 
speare was under the tuition at Stratford of 
Thomas Hunt, a Puritan well qualified to 
train his scholars in Biblical knowledge, 
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who was afterwards deprived of his living 
of Luddington for contumacy. 

Again, the power of apt and literal quot- 
ation is seldom acquired after the earlier 
days of manhood have been passed, and no 
man can quote instinctively and correctly 
unless he has been well grounded in his 
childhood. The spontaneous flow of Scrip- 
tural ideas and phrases which are to be 
found everywhere in the plays reveals the 
fact most clearly that the mind of Shake- 
speare must indeed have been “ saturated ”’ 
with the Word of God. He most readily 
expresses his mind in Biblical phrase or illus- 
tration. Not that he always quotes with a 
religious object in view ; on the contrary, he 
is often unmindful of the meaning or associa- 
tion of the words, and becomes so daring 
and indiscriminate in his use that he shocks 
the sensitive mind. He may be said to use 
Scripture on any and every occasion, to 
dignify the thought of a king, to point the 
jest of a wit, or to brighten the dulness of a 
clown. But while this power of quotation 
bears witness to a thorough acquaintance 
with the words of Scripture, and to the fact 
that all his conceptions of revealed religion 
are cast in the Puritan mould, it would be 
pressing the point urduly if we were to 
consider the words put into the mouths of 
his characters to be evidence of the writer's 
own personal belief. It is going beyond the 
province of legitimate criticism to frame a 
creed for an author by piecing together the 
words of the characters he has called into 
being. But it is of importance to notice 
how much Shakespeare is indebted to the 
Snglish Bible for his vocabulary. I have 
during the past ten years studied every line 
in the plays in order to trace out how far 
this indebtedness extends, and after a care- 
ful comparison have come to the conclusion 
that the Genevan Bible was the version used 
by Shakespeare. The deductions which 
naturally arise if this conclusion be correct 
I am not here concerned with, but it is of 
interest to note what Mr. Halliwell Phillipps 
and Mr. Sidney Lee have written on this 
point. The former says in the Preface of a 
small book on the subject, “ The contents of 
the following pages will, it is thought, tend 
to the impression that the Version of the 
Bible usually read by Shakespeare was 
that known as the Genevan;” and the 
latter,“ Of the few English books accessible 
to him in his school-days, the chief was 
the English Bible, either in the popular 
Genevan Version first issued in a complete 
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form in 1560, or in the Bishops’ revision 
of 1568.” 

Having said so much by way of intro- 
duction let me justify my words by illus- 
trations from the plays. In Romeo and 
Juliet, IV. i. 81, we have— 

““O’er covered quite with dead men’s rattling 

bones, 

With reeky shanks and yellow, chapless sew//s ;”’ 


in Richard III, IV. iv. 27, 


**Some lay in dead men’s skulles ;’ 


while in Richard II., IV. i. 142, we have 
the phrase again, 


’ 


“The field of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls.” 


The word Golgotha at once reveals the 
inspiration of the phrase, and turning to the 
Versions we find that Wiclif, Rheims, and 
Authorised give “ Golgotha, which is the 
place of Calvarie,” “ Golgotha, that is to say, 
a place of a skull,” while in Tyndale, Cran- 
mer, and Genevan we have “ Golgotha, the 
place of dead men’s skulls.” In Richard 
IT, III. iv. 85, the Gardener says— 


‘*Their fortunes both are weighed, 
In your Lord’s scale is nothing but himself 
And some few vanities that make him light 
But in the balance of great Bolingbroke.” 


The reference here is clearly to the hand- 
writing on the wall which presaged the 
passing of the kingly power from the hands 
of Belshazzar. The Authorised, Dan. v. 27, 
gives “Thou art weighed in the balances 
and art found wanting,’ while the Genevan 
has “Thou art weyed in the balance and 
art found too light.” In the first Act of 
the same play Richard says— 


**Give me his gage. Lions make leopards tame ;” 


to which Norfolk replies in Biblical words, 
‘** Yea, but not change his spots.” 


The text quoted from is in Jeremiah xiii. 23, 
and is thus rendered by the Genevan, “ Can 
the blacke Moore change his skin? or the 
leopard his spots?’ The Genevan was the 
first Version to give “leopard”; previous 
Versions gave “cat o’ mountain.” 

In King John, IV. ii. 30, there is a use 
of our Lord’s words to His disciples in the 
passage which is as follows— 

“Oftentimes excusing of a fault 

Doth make the fault the worse by th’ excuse, 
As patches set upon a little breach 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault 

Than did the fault before it was so patched.” 


The Authorised, Mark ii. 21, has “ The rent 
is made worse.” 

Tyn., Cran., “So is the rent worse.” 

Wiclif, “‘ More breking is made.” 

Rheims, “ A greater rent.” 

Genevan, “ Also no man soweth a piece of 
new cloth in an old garment: for else the 
new piece that filled it up taketh away 
somewhat from the olde, and the breach is 
worse.” 

In the Taming of the Shrew, IV. 
there is the passage— 

‘* Where’s the cook? is supper ready, the house 
trimmed, rushes strewed, cobwebs swept: the 
serving-men in their new fustian, their white 
stockings, and every officer his wedding garment 
on?” 

In reading the words we are reminded of 
the Parable of the Wedding Supper, as 
recorded in the twenty-second chapter of 
Matthew, and the phrase, “his wedding 
garment on,” is worth a moment’s study. 

Wiclif has “ Without bride clothis.”’ 

Cran. and Auth., “ Not having a wedding 
garment.” 

Rheims, “ Not attired in a wedding gar- 
ment.” 

The Genevan is the only Version which 
gives “on.” 

Matthew xxii. 11, 12, “ A man which had 
not on a wedding garment. 

“« Friend, how camest thou in hither and 
hast not on a wedding garment ?’”’ 

Again, while we are on the subject of 
the Parables and the importance of single 
words, a passage in Henry V., IV. iii. 70, is 
interesting. 


i. 50, 


King Henry. ‘‘ All things are ready, if our minds 
be so.” 


The words are taken from the Parable of 
the Great Supper, but it requires the 
Genevan Version to illustrate the con- 
nexion. 

Wiclif has, concerning the unwilling 
guests, “ All begunnen togidre to excusen.” 
Cran. and Tyn., “ All at once beganne.” 

Rheims, “ Began all at once.” 

Author., “ With one consent began.”’ 

Genevan, Luke xiv. 17-18, ‘“‘ Come, for all 
things are nowe ready. But they all with 
one minde began to make excuse.” 

In As You Like It there is an interesting 
instance of the omission of the definite 
article in the words of the Duke in V. i. 
118—. 


‘** Like to the Egyptian thief at point of death.” 


be found in the 
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Puritan Versions, Tyn., Cran., and Genevan, 
but the others give “at the point of death.” 
Wiclif has “ nigh dead,” Rheims and Auth., 
“at the point of death.” Tyndale, Cran., 
and Genevan, Mark vy. 23, “ And besought 
him instantly, saying, My litle daughter 
lieth at point of death.” The omission may 
be shown to be not uncommon in the litera- 
ture of the period, but it is interesting that 
in his use of a phrase Shakespeare follows 
the Genevan Version. In another some- 
what amusing instance in As You Like It 
a knowledge of the Genevan Version is 
required in order to appreciate the force of 
a cynicism. Jaques says in V. iv. 35, 

‘‘ There is sure another Flood toward, and these 

couples are coming to the Ark. Here comes a pair 
of very strange beasts.” 
The point is not very clearly brought out 
by the reading of the Authorised, because it 
gives the word “two,” but the Genevan 
illustrates it perfectly— 

Genesis vii. 2, ‘Of every cleane beast thou 
shalt take to thee by sevens, the male and 
his female; but of the wncleane beasts by 
couples, the male and his female.” 

Another interesting use of a Biblical 
phrase is to be found in the play of Othello, 
where in V. ii. 47 the Moor exclaims— 


** Peace and be still.” 


If the “ and ” were omitted the words would 
at once remind us of the Stilling of the 
Tempest, where, according to Wiclif, Cran- 
mer, Rheims, and Authorised, our Lord said 
to wind and sea, “ Peace be still.” It is 
difficult to believe that the miracle on the 
Sea of Galilee did not give Shakespeare the 
phrase, and the idea is strengthened when 
we find in Tyndale and Genevan the very 
words, Mark iv. 39, “And he rose up and 
rebuked the winde, and sayd unto the sea, 
Peace and be still.” 

Again, in the same play, Cassio in II. 
iil. 129 says— 

**It hath pleased the devil drunkenness to give 
place to the devil wrath.” 
The reference is to the words of the Apostle 
Paul to the Ephesians, chap. iv. verse 6, 
“ Let not the sunne goe downe upon your 
wrath. Neither give place to the devill.” 

The Genevan is the first Version to give 
the phrase, it was followed by the Rheims 
and Authorised. The most difficult and yet 
most interesting passage in Othello is one 
which concerns the Bible generally rather 
than any particular Version. In the fifth 
Act, after the betrayal and murder of 
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Desdemona, and before the suicide of 
Othello, the Moor uses the well-known 
words— 
‘Then must you speake 

Of one that lov’d not wisely, but too well, 

Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought 

Perplexed in the extreme: of one, whose hand 

(Like the base Judean) threw a Pearle away 

Richer than all his tribe.” 
This is as the passage is in the First Folio, 
although the Quarto reading of 1622 has 
been generally adopted because it has 
appeared to commentators that the mean- 
ing is made clearer by it. Theobald pro- 
posed “ Judian,” adding, “I am satisfied in 
his Judian he is alluding to Herod, who, in 
a fit of blind jealousie, threw away such a 
jewel of a wife as Mariamne was to him.” 
But it was a cause of offence against Herod 
that he was not a Judean, save in position. 
He was either an Idumean or an Ascalonite. 
In support of the reading, “ base Indian,” 
it has been pointed out in explanation of 
its meaning that Boswell quotes from 
Habington’s “ Castara ’’— 

**So the unskilful Indian those bright gems 

Which might add majesty to diadems 
’Mong the waves scatters.” 


But surely a master of diction like Shake- 
speare would not use the word “base” 
when he meant “ ignorant” or “ unskilful.” 
A pearl-fisher who carelessly flung away a 
rich pearl might be described as foolish, 
reckless, or ignorant, but hardly “ base ”’ in 
the sense in which the conscience-stricken 
Othello uses the word. The climax of 
tragedy demands words and thoughts of 
the tragic plane, but “ base Indian” belongs 
rather to the blunders of comedy than to 
the terrors of tragedy. The words, how- 
ever, of the First Folio, “base Judean,” 
to many minds convey a meaning which 
associates them with the most tragic event 
of human history, the betrayal and death of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Judas occupies a 
place of universal infamy, and is constantly 
referred to in this connexion by Shake- 
speare. Every Bible reader knows that our 
Lord sprang out of Judah, and that he 
had but one fellow-tribesman among the 
disciples, namely, Judas, who was of Kerioth, 
a town on the southern border of Judah. 
The other disciples were Galileans. The 
name Judas has become a synonym for 
baseness and treachery, and the betrayer 
was in truth the basest of all Judeans. In 
the end he realised that he had thrown 
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away a pearl richer than all his tribe, and 
the final words of Othello before he com- 
mitted Judas’s act of self-destruction recall 
the traitorous action of the apostle: “I 
kiss’d thee, ere I kill’d thee.” Another 
instance in which critics have interfered 
with the text in order to give additional 
clearness is in the play of Lear, where a 
little Bible knowledge would serve to illus- 
trate the meaning of Shakespeare perfectly. 
In III. vi. 77, Lear says to Edgar, who 
has just proffered his service to the mad 
king— 

“You, sir, I entertain for one of my hundred : 
only I do not like the fashion of your garments. 
You will say they are Persian: but let them be 
changed.” 


The words “Persian attire” have been 
adopted in order that critics may point out 
very wisely that the rags of Edgar hanging 
down picturesquely remind Lear of the 
handsome hanging robes of Persia. 
Steevens says, “ Alluding perhaps to Clytus 
refusing the Persian robes offered him by 
Alexander,” and Mr. Gollancz just as 
sapiently observes that “It is spoken 
ironically, alluding to the gorgeous robes 
of the East.” But why Persian? why 
not Assyrian, Greek, or Roman? All the 
Eastern nations wore gorgeous flowing 
robes. Any child who knows his Bible 
would be able to explain that the meaning 
of Lear is that the garments of Edgar must 
be changed, even although Edgar might say 
that they were Persian, and therefore could 
not be changed, for the unchangeable nature 
of the laws of the Medes and Persians was 
proverbial. The emphasis is to be placed 
on “let them be changed.” The text is in 
Daniel vi. 8, “ Nowe, O King, confirme the 
decree, and seale the writing, that it bee 
not changed, according to the law of the 
Medes and Persians which altereth not.” 
In this connexion, if the fourth Act of 
Pericles be Shakespeare’s, an interesting 
sidelight is thrown on the passage in Lear— 


Bawd. ‘‘Come, young one, I like the manner of 
your garments well.” 

Boult. *‘ Ay, by my faith, they shall not be 
changed yet.” 


Returning once more to the Genevan 
Version, the Merchant of Venice gives us 
an interesting word in “ parti-coloured.” 

In I. iii. 83-85, Shylock narrates the 
Strategy of Jacob in the battle of wits with 
Laban. The correctness of Shakespeare’s 
Bible knowledge may be noted in the way 


in which he recounts the whole relation- 

ship of Jacob to the Covenant of Israel. 

Concerning the device of the shepherd he 

says— 

83. ‘‘ The skilful shepherd pilled me certain wands, 

85. ‘Stuck them up before the fulsome ewes, 
Who then conceiving did in eaning time 
Fall parti-coloured lambs.” 


The Authorised gives “ ringstraked,” but the 
Genevan gives “ parti-coloured.” Gen. xxx. 
39: “brought forth yong of parti-colour,” 
“these lambes parti-coloured,” and in Gen. 
xxxvii. 32, the coat of many colours is 
spoken of in the Genevan as the “ parti- 
coloured ”’ coat. 
Again, in IV. i. 35, Shylock says — 


** And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn.” 


The Second Quarto gives “‘Sabaoth,” and on 
this Mr. Gollancz says—* It is just possible 
that Shakespeare might have been misled 
by the expression ‘ Lord God of Sabaoth,’ 
which occurs in the New Testament.” But 
there is no fixed rule in earlier literature 
for the use of the words Sabbath, Sabboth, 
Sabbaoth, and Sabboath, and in the Genevan 
Version of the Ten Commandments we 
have— 
“‘Remember that thou holy keepe 
The sacred Sabaoth day ; 
Sixe days thou labour shalt and do 

Thy needful workes alway.” 

But the most interesting word in the Mer- 
chant of Venice is “ Nazarite”’ (I. iii. 31), 
where Shylock says in answer to the invi- 
tation of Bassanio— 

**Yes, to smell pork, to eat of the habitation 
which your Prophet the Nazarite conjured the 
devil into.” 


The use of the word “ Nazarite” in 
reference to our Lord instead of Nazarene 
is quoted as an instance of inaccuracy on 
the part of Shakespeare. Even Bishop 
Wordsworth asks, “ Had our poet any 
reason for making use of the term Nazarite 
rather than Nazarene in this instance, or 
was it merely a mistake?”’ The average 
critic usually says that Nazarite is another 
word for Nazarene. But there is a great 
difference between the two words. 

“ Nazarene ”’ is from the Greek Nafapyvds 
(Mark i. 24, “Jesus of Nazareth;” Mark 
x. 47, xiv. 67, xvi. 6), and refers to the in- 
habitants of the town of Nazareth. The 
word used by St. Matthew, and St. Luke in 
the Acts, is Nafwpaios, Nafwpaiwv, the meaning 
of which is, not a dweller in Nazareth, but 
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a member of a consecrated race, the 
Nazarites. 

In Numbers vi. 2 we read, “A Nazarite 
to separate himself unto the Lord,” and in 
Judges xiii. 5, “ For the child shall be a 
Nazarite unto God from his birth.” 

The Genevan Note on the first passage 
adds, “ which figure was accomplished in 
Christ,” and on the second Calvin points 
out that “Christ is the original model.” 
Throughout the Genevan Notes our Lord 
is always spoken of as the true Nazarite. 
Turning to the Versions we note interesting 
differences. 

In Matthew ii. 23: 

Wiclif gives “He shall be clepid a Nazarey.” 
Rheims ,, ‘“Heshall becalled a Nazarite.” 
Author. ,, “Heshallbecalleda Nazarene.” 
Tyn., Cran., Genevan give “He shall be 
called a Nazarite.” 

In Acts xxiv. 5: 

Wiclif, ‘“Secte of Nazarenus.” 

Rheims, “ Secte of Nazarenus.”’ 

Author., “ Sect of the Nazarenes. 

Tyn., Cran., Gen., “Secte of the Nazar- 
ites.” 

From these citations it will be seen that, 
although the Rheims followed the Puritan 
Versions in one passage, Wiclif, Rheims, and 
Authorised translate Nafwpaios as though 
it were Nafapynvds, while Tyndale, Cranmer, 
and Genevan give the correct rendering 
Nazarite. There is no mistake on the part 
of Shakespeare, for he was following the 
Versions of his day and employing a word 
which expressed precisely his meaning. 
Shylock is not using the term “ Nazarite ” 
as a reproach, but for the purpose of show- 
ing that the highest Christian example 
warranted him in abstaining from that 
intercourse which was forbidden to a con- 
secrated race. He asa Jew felt, as it were, 
the obligation of the Nazarite upon him, 
and he emphasises the point by showing 
that the Christian Nazarite thought as he 
did, and made of the forbidden swine a 
habitation for devils, fit only to be cast 
away and destroyed. 

In the play of Macbeth there are several 
test sentences which point to the use of the 
Genevan Version. In the great fifth Act 
there is aconversation between the Physician 
and the Lady of the Bedchamber concerning 
the Queen. 


Doctor. ‘* What, at any time, have you heard her 
say?” 

Lady. ‘That, sir, which I will not report after 
her.” 
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Doctor. “You may to me: and ‘tis most meet 

you should.” 

Lady. ‘‘ Neither to you nor any one, having no 

witness to confirm my speech.” 

The origin of the closing words is mani- 
festly to be found in the well-known passage 
in the Gospels, and on turning to the 
Versions the differences are instructive— 
Wiclif gives “ Every worde stond.” 
Tyndale ,, “All thingis bee established.’ 
Cranmer ,, “Every mater may be stab- 

lished.” 
Rheims ,, “Every word may stand.” 
Author. ,, ‘ May be established.” 
The Genevan, Matthew xviii. 16, “ Take yet 
with thee one or two, that by the mouth of 
two or three witnesses every word may be 
confirmed.’ 

Again, the words of Duncan as he sees 
the Castle of Macbeth are nearer the 
Genevan Psalms than any other Version. 


**This castle hath a pleasant seat,” 


to which Banquo replies : 
*“*This guest of Summer, 
The Temple-haunting Barlet, does approve, 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant 
cradle.” 

Rowe’s emendation of “ Martlet”’ for 
“ Barlet” is generally approved. The words 
of the Psalmist are evidently in the mind 
of Banquo, Psalm lxxxiv. 2, 3, “ Yea, the 
sparrow hath found her an house, and the 
swallow a nest for herself, where she may 
lay her young, even thine altars, O Lord of 
hosts, my King, and my God ;” but we come 
nearer to the words of Duncan and the 
thought of Banquo if we know the Genevan 
Metrical Psalms. 

“How pleasant is thy dwelling-place, 
O Lord of hostes, to me; 
The tabernacles of thy grace 
How pleasant, Lord, they be.” 


The absence of any suspicion of treach- 
ery on the part of Duncan and Banquo is 
finely brought out by the illustration of the 
temple-haunting swallow— 


‘*The sparowes finde a roome to neste 
And save themselves from wrone, 
And eke the swallow hath a nest 
Wherein to kepe her young ; 
These birdes full nigh thine altars may 
Have place to sit and sing.” 

Touching Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
the Metrical Psalms there are several indi- 
cations in the plays. Pistol, for instance, 
in the Merry Wives, I. iii. 84, says— 
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* And high and low beguile the rich and poor;” 


and in II. i. 113— 


‘*He woos both high and low, both rich and poor, 
Both young and old, one with another.” 


This is a fragment of one of the Genevan 
Psalms. Psalm xlix., J. Hopkins: 


** All people, harken and give eare 
To that that I shall tell, 
Both hye and low, both rich and poore 
That in the world do dwell.” 


And in the Taming of the Shrew, Petruchio 
says of Kate, III. u. 230— 
‘*She is my goods, my chattels ; she is my house, 
My household stuff, my field, my barn, 
My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything ; 
And here she stands, touch her whoever dare.” 


The reference is to the Tenth Commandment, 
but compare the words with those of the 
Genevan Metrical Version, John Crispen of 
Geneva— 
‘*Thy neighbour’s house wish not to have, 

His wyfe, or aught that he calls myne, 

His field, his oxe, his asse, his slave, 

Or anything which is not thyne.” 


The famous passage in Henry V.,I. i. 
25, seems to have been expressed in 
words reminiscent of an old Genevan 
Psalm. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
speaks of the great change which came 
over the Prince, in terms which suggest 
the doctrine of Regeneration— 


‘**The breath no sooner left his father’s body 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seemed to die too.” 


Compare with this the “Complaint of a 
Sinner,’ which is among the Genevan 
Psalms— 

‘*That I with sinne repleat 
May live and sinne may dye; 
That being mortified 
This sinne of mine in me, 

I may be sanctified 
By grace of thine in thee.” 


The mention of Prince Hal suggests his 
genial companion Falstaff, who is the most 
inveterate quoter and misquoter of Scrip- 
ture in the whole of the plays. Prince 
Henry says in I. ii. 106, 1st Part Henry 
IV.— . 

“TI see a good amendment of life in thee: from 
praying to purse taking.” 

““ Why, Hal,” replies Falstaff, “ ‘tis my vocation, 


_ : ‘tis no sin for a man to labour in his voca- 
ion 


The Genevan is the only version which 
gives the phrase “amendment of life,” 
the Authorised quotes it in the margin. 

Wiclif, “ No neede to penance.” 

Tyn., Cran., “ Nede no repentance.” 

Rheims, “ That neede not penance.” 

Author., “ Nede no repentance.” 

The 1557 Genevan New Testament gives 
“ Ryght workes of repentance,” but subse- 
quent editions “‘ Amendment of life.” 

Acts xxvi. 20, “ That they should repent 
and turne to God, and do works worthy 
amendment of life.” 

Luke xv. 7, “‘ More then for ninetie and 
nine just men which needed none amend- 
ment of life.” 

In II. iv. 299, Sir John says, “ Well, 
an the fire of grace be not quite out of 
thee, now thou shalt be moved;” and a 
Genevan Note on 1 Thess. v. 19 seems 
to explain the words by “ The sparkes of 
the Spirit of God that are kindled in us, 
are nourished by the dayly hearing of the 
word.” Just as the argument of the Ist 
Gravedigger in Hamlet in its form seems 
to have been borrowed from the forms of 
Puritan sermons: “It argues an act, and 
an act hath three branches; it is, to act, to 
do, to perform.” A Genevan note on 1 Cor. 
vi. 9 is to the following effect: ‘“‘ Now he pre- 
pareth himselfe to passe over to the fourth 
treatise of this Epistle: debating this 
matter first, which question hath three 
branches.” 

The argument of reminiscence or sug- 
gestion may also have something to do with 
the passage in Richard LI.— 

‘*This royal Throne of Kings, this Sceptred Isle, 

This earth of Majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-Paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself,” 


for in the Genevan Bible as a Note on 
2 Cor. xii. 4 to explain the word “ Para- 
dise” there is the following: “‘ Which name 
they that translated the Olde Testament out 
of Hebrew into Greeke called the garden 
Eden, whereinto Adam was put straight 
after his creation, as a most delicate and 
pleasant place. And hereunto grewe it, 
that that blessed seate of the glory of God 
is called by that name.” 

In Richard III, I. iii. 217, we have the 
words : 
**The worm of conscience still begnaw thy soule,” 


and a Genevan Note on Isaiah Ixvi. 24 
speaks in the same strain, “a continuall 
torment of conscience which shall ever 
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gnawe them and never suffer them to be at 
rest." In Antony and Cleopatra, II. v. 10, 
the Egyptian Queen says— 


‘*Give me mine angle, we'll to the river: there 
My music playing far off, I will betray 
Tawny fine fishes, my bended hooke shall pierce 
Their slimy jawes,” 


The words remind the Bible student of 
the passage in Job xli. 1, 2, “Canst thou 
put an hook into his nose ? or bore his jaw 
through with a thorn ?” but the comparison 
is not felt to be striking until the Genevan 
Version is read, and Shakespeare’s words 
are seen to be almost identical—* Canst 
thou cast an hooke into his nose ? canst thou 
pierce his jawes with an angle?” Turning 
for a moment from the Genevan Version, a 
passage in As You Like It is an interesting 
example of Shakepeare’s use of the Bible. 
The meaning of the phrase is obvious, 
but the source of it is not so clear. In 
V. iii. 1, Touchstone and Audrey have the 
following dialogue— 


Touchstone. ‘To-morrow is the joyful day, Audrey; 
to-morrow will we be married.” 

Audrey. ‘I do desire it with all my heart : and 
I hope it is no dishonest desire, to desire to be 
a woman of the world.” 


In our day, “a man or woman of the 
world” usually means the opposite of mar- 
riage, and the phrase must be understood 
in its Biblical connexion if it is to be 
taken as synonymous with “a married 
woman.” Reference to the Epistle to the 
Corinthians at once shows the origin. 
1 Cor. vii. 34—“*The unmarried woman 
careth for the things of the Lord, that 
she may be holy in body and in spirit: but 
she that is married careth for the things of 
the world, how she may please her hus- 
band.” Shakespeare dearly loved a quip 
or play upon words, and many examples 
might be cited. For instance, the Clown in 
All’s Well, IV. v. 20, says— 


‘*T am no great Nebuchadnezar, sir, I have not 
much skill in grace,” 


where the play is on the word “grace,” 
pronounced as “ grass,” and refers to the fate 
of the great Babylonian king who “ did eat 
grass as the oxen.” In Love’s Labour's 
Lost, Biron is made to play with the text 
in Ecclesiasticus xiii. 1, “ He that toucheth 
pitch shall be defiled with it,” when he says, 


‘They have pitched a toil: I am toiling in a 
pitch—pitch that defiles ;” 
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and the same play is seen in Timon of 
Athens, I. ii. 24— 


Timon. ‘* Thou art a soldier, therefore seldom 
rich ; 
All the lands thou hast lie in a pitch’d field.” 
Alcibiades. ‘‘ Ay, defil’d land, my lord.” 


Again, in Love's Labour's Lost there is a 
quip which gains additional point from a 
knowledge of the Bible. Armado says— 

‘« Green indeed is the colour of lovers, but to have 
a love of that colour, methinks Samson had small 
reason for it. He surely affected her for her wit.” 

Moth. ‘‘ It was so, sir, for she had a green wit.” 

“A green wit’? was a common expression 
of the time, but in reference to Delilah 
having a green wit and Samson having 
small reason for a love of that colour, the 
point of the allusion is best appreciated when 
we remember that it was with green cords 
that Samson was bound. The Authorised, 
Judges xvi. 7, “ If they bind me with seven 
green withs that were never dried,” and the 
Genevan gives “ Brought her seven green 
cordes that were not dry, and she bound him 
therewith.” 

In Romeo and Juliet, I. v.,the 2nd Servant 
says— 

** When good manners shall lie all in one or two 
men’s hands, and they unwashed too, *tis a foul 
thing,” . 
which is a reference to the “unwashen 
hands,” Mark vii. 2-5. 

One of the most daring perversions in 
the plays is in the Midswmmer Night's 
Dream, where Bottom misquotes the great 
passage in Corinthians, where the Apostle 
Paul speaks of the wonders of spiritual 
vision, 1 Cor. ii. 9, “‘ I will come to visions,” 
etc. Bottom says— 


‘*T have had a most rare vision. . . . The eye 
of-man hath not heard, the eare of man hath not 
seen, man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue to 
conceive, nor his heart to report, what my dream 
was. 

A very fruitful study of the work of any 
author may be had by endeavouring to 
follow the indications of the working of his 
mind. The task is easiest with Shakespeare 
when his thoughts are running upon Biblical 
illustrations, and it requires no profound 
knowledge to accurately forecast the words 
and instances he is likely to use. One of the 
best illustrations of this is in the 2nd Part 
of Henry IV. If we take the speech of 
the Archbishop in IV. i. 204 as the con- 
clusion of a series of this description the 
point will be clear. 
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Archbishop. *‘ Full well he knows 
He cannot so precisely weed this land, 
As his misdoubts present occasion. 
His foes are so enrooted with his friends, 
That plucking to unfix an enemy 
He doth unfasten so and shake a friend.” 


In the first Act, se. iii. 16, Lord Bardolph 
has in his mind and paraphrases the Parables 
of the King making war, and the Foolish 
Builder, Luke xiv. 31— 

“The question then, Lord Hastings, standeth 
thus, 

Whether our present five and twenty thousand 

May hold up head without Northumberland.” 


Line 42— 


**When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model.” 


Hastings makes reply with another 
Parable, that of the house divided against 
itself (Luke xi. 17)— 


**So is the unfirm king 
In three divided.” 


The Archbishop of York then joins in 
the discussion, and uses the Parable of the 
Falling House (Luke vi. 49)— 


** An habitation giddy and unsure 
Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart.” 


The speech of the Archbishop in Act IV. 
has been suggested by Mowbray in the first 
scene, line 194, of the same Act, where he 
says— 

“We shall be winnowed with so rough a wind 

That even our corn shall seem as light as 
chaff, 
And good from bad find no partition.” 


The great words of our Lord to the 
Apostle Peter are recalled in this speech, 
and the association of ideas of the corn 
and the chaff seems to have suggested to 
the Archbishop the Parable of the Wheat 
and the Tares. But the word “ winnow” 
in connexion with the Apostle Peter is 
not familiar to us, because we are used 
to the Authorised, which gives “ Sift as 
wheat.” Wiclif gives “ Reddile as wheat.” 
Tyndale, Cranmer, Rheims, Authorised, 
“Sift you as it were wheat.” The Genevan 


is the only Version which gives the follow- 
ing, Luke xxii. 31, 32, “And the Lorde 
sayde, Simon, Simon, beholde Satan hath 
desired you, to winnow you as wheat.” 

The words of the Archbishop are a direct 
quotation of the Parable of the Wheat and 
the Tares, Matt. xiii, 25— 

‘His foes are so enrooted with his friends, 

That plucking to unfix an enemy 

He doth unfasten so and shake a friend ;” 
but here again the Genevan Version is 
nearer than the Authorised. 

Wiclif has “ Drawen up.” 

Rheims ,, “ Roote up.” 

Author. ,, ‘ Gather up.” 

Tyn., Cran., Genevan, “ Plucke up,” Matt. 
xiii. 29: “ But he said, Nay, lest while ye 
go about to wede out the tares, ye plucke 
up also with them the wheate.” 

There are many other test words which 
I have collected, but I have adduced enough 
to show that the words, thoughts, and 
phrases of the great Genevan Version stand 
out prominently in the works of Shake- 
speare, and that it can be proved beyond 
any reasonable doubt that the vocabulary 
of the dramatist is largely that of the 
Puritan Version of the Holy Bible. I 
have only quoted one passing text from the 
Apocrypha, let me conclude with what may 
be the inspiration of a great passage. 

In Lear, IV. vi. 178, the poor old King 
says— 

“We came crying hither. 
Thou know’st, the first time we smell the ayre 
We wawile, and cry. I will preach to thee ; mark.” 
Gloster. ** Alack, alack the day !” 
Lear, ‘* When we are born, we cry, that we are 
come 
To this great stage of Fools.” 

These words recall the speech of Jaques 
in As You Like It, “ All the world’s a stage,” 
“we have our exits and our entrances,” 
and both speeches seem to echo the words 
of the Apocrypha, in Wisdom vii. 3-6: 
“And when I was born I received the 
common aire and fell upon the earth which 
is of like nature, crying and weeping at 
the first, as all others doe. All men, then, 
have one entrance into life and a like going 

















Personal Forces in Religious Journalism 


BY DAVID WILLIAMSON 


V.—A Talk with the Rev. Nehemiah Curnock, Editor of 
The Methodist Recorder 


OOKING back over the hundreds of 
interviews which I have done, I am 
struck by the fact that the most shy 

and modest of interviewees have been 
editors, and I think of all the editors the 
Rev. Nehemiah Curnock, of The Methodist 
Recorder, was the most reluctant to be inter- 
viewed. At last, however, I induced him to 
tell me some of the experiences of his editor- 
ial career, and I hope the conversation will 
prove as interesting to the readers of The 
Leisure Hour as it proved to me, as I sat 
listening to Mr. Curnock one December 
morning in the office of the weekly news- 
paper which he has edited with such ability 
since 1886. 

“What led you into journalism, Mr. 
Curnock ?” 

“ T was not led —I drifted into journalism ; 
and, curiously enough, with hardly any par- 
ticular interest in it before I became editor 
of The Methodist Recorder. The first article 
I ever wrote for a newspaper was on the 
Education Question about thirty years ago, 
when it was, as it is still, very much to the 
fore. During a contest for the Manchester 
and Salford School Boards some statements 
were made by a Roman Catholic layman to 
the effect that the Wesleyans in relation to 
the education question —and, indeed, to all 
things of a politico-ecclesiastical nature — 
were ‘amphibious.’ The word roused me, 
I frankly accepted it, and set to work to 
define the exact middle position which 
Methodism occupied. I sent a letter to Mr. 
Henry Dunckley, editor of The Manchester 
Examiner and Times, and well known by 
his trenchant letters on public questions, 
signed ‘Verax.’ He inserted my letter, 
signed ‘Englishman,’ in a_ prominent 
place in the paper, and wrote me a very 
kind letter about it. Then followed an 
interval during which I contributed occa- 
sional articles on mission work and natural 
history to one of our magazines. Mean- 
while, [had gone to Chester, where a splen- 
did Natural History Society had been 
founded by Charles Kingsley—a society of 
unique excellence and moral influence. I 
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was always fond of natural history, and 
joining this society stimulated my interest. 
Afterwards, in Bournemouth, natural history 
became a welcome relief to the strain of a 
lonely appointment. All this time I may 
say that | never wrote for any newspaper. 
I read The Watchman, The Pall Mall 
Gazette, The London Quarterly Review, 
books and nature, human and otherwise. 

“Soon after my arrival in London The 
Methodist Times was founded, and in an 
early number I wrote an article on the 
ideal which might be realised by the pro- 
posed West End Mission. I sketched the 
advantages which ought to accrue from 
such a mission in the supply of trained 
workers to the Methodist Churches of 
London, and also by the spread of new 
ideals and methods. I also wrote about 
this time one or two slight sketches for Mr. 
Stead in The Pall Mall Gazette, to which, 
from its first issue under Mr. Greenwood 
to its last under Mr. Cook, I clave. When 
the paper changed hands I transferred my 
affections to The Westminster Gazette, the 
salt of my newspaper reading. At the 
period of which I am speaking an attempt 
was made to found a new paper called The 
Christian Journal; the Rev. W. L. Wat- 
kinson was its first editor. However, he 
only held the reins for a few months. His 
ideals were far too noble for actual realisa- 
tion then. Later on, when the paper was 
controlled by my friend Dr. Ball, I wrote 
for it occasionally. One day, coming out 
of the room where it was edited, on these 
same premises, I met Professor Davison 
(afterwards the President of Conference). 
He said to me, ‘I understand you write for 
The Christian Journal. Wouldyou do a little 
reviewing for The Methodist Recorder?’ I 
answered that I should be willing to do so, 
and a little while afterwards a large parcel 
of books arrived at my home. I recollect 
sitting in the Parsonage study at Kentish 
Town staring at the pile of books, when 
my wife came into the room and said, 
‘ Whatever is that parcel of books? Surely 
you have not been buying them!’ ‘No,’ I 
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said, ‘ they are books sent for review in The 
Methodist Recorder.’ ‘ Why, you have never 
reviewed a book in your life!’ ‘No, but I 
can try,’ I replied. She, thought it a mad 
venture; but I went steadily through the 
parcel, chiefly at night, and wrote notices 
and reviews to the satisfaction, I presume, 
of the editor, for he asked me later on to 
write one or two leading articles. When 
the Local Preachers’ Mutual Aid met in 
Leeds, for the 


most considerate, nor did they suffer by 
reason of my new task, for I arranged with 
the authorities at Richmond College to send 
every Sunday the best student available to 
help in the circuit of which I was superin- 
tendent. In this way our people heard 
some of the rising young men, including 
Mr. George Jackson, now of Edinburgh, 
who was even then a brilliant preacher. 
It was one result of this arrangement that 

the cause at 





first time on a 
large scale, I 
was asked to 
write a descrip- 
tive report; and 
this, with East 
End Mission 
articles, was my 
earliest attempt 
in descriptive 
reporting.” 
“How did 
you come to the 
editorship ?” 
“Tn the most 
unexpected way. 
I was in Wes- 
ley’s Chapel 
preparing _ for 
the Conference 
of 1886, when 
Dr. Waller said 
to me, ‘ Mr. Cur- 
nock, you are ap- 
pointed Editor 
of The Methodist 
Recorder. I 
said, ‘ What ? 
Impossible! I 
am quite unfit 
for such work. 
There must be 





Finchley began 
to gain the 
strength which 
led ultimately 
to the building 
of the present 
church, so that, 
under the cir- 
cumstances, the 
devolution of 
editorial duties 
so suddenly did 
not hinder the 
progress of that 
circuit work 
which was then, 
and is now, 
dearer to me 
than all the 
newspapers in 
the world. To 
compensate for 
my unavoidable 
failure to give 
as much time to 
pastoral visita- 
tion aS Was es- 
sential, we ar- 
ranged to hold 
‘at homes’ for 
young people, 
and they were 








some mistake.’ Photo by 


‘Oh, no, there is 
not. It is all set- 
tled. You must 
begin the work, too, at once ; the editor has 
gone to France.’ Well, I was staggered at 
the suddenness of the call, but there was 
no time to think; I must begin at once, 
that very night, and do the best I could 
under the circumstances. I agreed to take 
the editorship for twelve months. I told 
my Kentish Town friends that it was not 
my fault if they would have to see less of me 
during the-year, for I should of necessity 
be much engaged on the paper. They were 


REV. NEHEMIAH CURNOCK 


Editor of The Methodist Recorder 


Barraucds appreciated. In 
this way pas- 
toral help was 
continued, 
though under different circumstances. The 
friends at Cambridge, to which circuit I was 
engaged, were still wanting me to come to 
them at the close of my first year on The 
Recorder. But though they were prepared 
to release me from some part of the pas- 
toral work, I did not see how I could do 
justice to the two engagements. I left it 
to the Conference to decide, consenting, 
however, for one year to give half-time to 
Dr. Stephenson. This was a pleasant 
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relief from other duties, as I have always 
been deeply interested in the beautiful 
work of the Orphanage. On The Recorder 
my work was shaping itself by this time, 
and I was getting into harness with all the 
departments. We did not make many 
changes, though from time to time I have 
added new writers to our regular staff. 
Soon after I started, Mr. W. E. Skinner 
came as sub-editor ; he had been previously 
writing for The Methodist Times, and joined 
us with the consent of Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes. I know noman who has such an 
exact acquaintance with what I may call the 
technique of Methodism. Our manager, 
Mr. Watson, has grasped all the details of 
newspaper management with exceeding 
success. To him The Recorder owes more 
than I can describe ; he is my daily friend 
and comrade.” 

“ Your illustrations have been a striking 
feature for some years, Mr. Curnock. I 
understand you were answerable for the 
introduction of photography into the 
paper.” 

“Well, it came about in this way. The 
late Rev. J. Ernest Clapham was doing a 
series of tours throughout the country, and 
was struck with the large number of village 
chapels which were being allowed to be 
given up, or had fallen into such disrepair 
that they could not be used. He said to 
me one day, ‘Could we not rouse Method- 
ism by picturing these closed chapels? 
Could you not photograph them? Borrow 
a camera.’ I said it was a good idea, but 
that I had never taken a photograph in my 
life. ‘Never mind,’ said Mr. Clapham, 
‘you would soon learn how to work a 
camera, and you know just what I want 
and where these chapels are.’ So I did as 
was suggested, and borrowed a camera from 
the Leysian Mission. At first the prints 
were not reproduced by process, as now, 
but were the basis of sketches made by 
artists. It was Mr. Watson who evolved a 
scheme by which the inside four pages of 
the paper are printed separately and more 
slowly, and in these pages our process- 
blocks reproducing photographs appear. 
Perhaps your readers will like to know the 
way in which it is managed.” 

Mr. Curnock hardly did justice in his 
modesty to his own large share in the suc- 
cess of these illustrations. He has been 
responsible for countless photographs, often 
taken under considerable difficulties. “It 
grew into an office proverb,” he said, “ that 
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when I went on a photographic tour the 
‘luck of the camera’ would bring good 
weather. I remember going once into a 
Yorkshire town and being met by the friend 
who had promised to act as guide. ‘I’m 
afraid it is too wet for you to do anything,’ 
he said. ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘ it will clear up as 
soon as we are ready,’ and true enough 
it did, and I got some capital photographs. 
One chapel which I photographed early in 
my experience of this work was in Norfolk. 
The door was covered with nettles and 
weeds until it looked like the door in Hol- 
man Hunt’s famous picture, ‘ The Light of 
the World.’ We could not get into the 
chapel until Mr. Clapham had put all his 
strength against the door. Then it gave 
way, and we passed over the threshold. I 
can remember the utterly desolate appear- 
ance of the place. The pulpit was rotting 
into decay, the old Bible and Hymn Book 
were covered with mildew. No one had 
entered the chapel for years. Well, I am 
glad to say that the publication of these 
illustrated articles in The Recorder did a 
good work in arousing Methodism to the 
duty of supporting forlorn causes. Since 
those early days, it has grown easier to 
obtain both articles and _ illustrations. 
Amateur photography and _ descriptive 
writing have become a power in Method- 
ism. Now we usually have at least six 
articles ready for use before they are re- 
quired, and it is no longer necessary for me 
to go about the country on such errands as 
used to form one part—and a pleasant part 
—of my editorial duties. Once I went to 
Edgeworth, where one of Dr. Stephenson’s 
Homes for Children is, and I set the camera 
in the hall in order to take a photograph of 
the children at service. I said to them, 
“Now, children, I put this camera here on 
Saturday, and I did all the work on Satur- 
day in preparation for photographing you 
to-day. All I shall have to do to-day is 
to take off and replace the cap; then I 
shall leave the camera just as it is until 
Monday, so that really no work will be done 
on Sunday. In the evening, the camera, 
from where it stands, will preach to you.’ 
They were all very interested, and the result 
was a photograph which has been of great 
value in illustrating an aspect of Dr. 
Stephenson’s work. In the evening I 
preached on the text, ‘Jesus went about all 
the cities and villages, teaching in their 
synagogues and preaching the Gospel of 
the Kingdom.’ I told the children stories 
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about the chapels and old homes of Method- 
ism which I had visited. I used the same 
camera for several years; it was a gift to 
me from a Sunday School superintendent 
in Dereham who asked me to go over his 
factory of photographic material, and in 
memory of my visit sent me a camera 
which was my companion for years. As I 
said just now, I do very little in the photo- 
graphic line at present, for there is no 
necessity, owing to the number of amateur 
photographers who are delighted to send 
The fecorder their photographs of Metho- 
dists and Methodist chapels. It is really 
remarkable how effective are many of these 
amateur photographs. I received some to- 
day which could not be better if they had 
been taken by an expert professional photo- 
grapher. As for the question whether 
illustrations are useful in a weekly news- 
paper, I say unhesitatingly that they are, 
if they can be printed well. They have 
stimulated a great interest in persons and 


places which no amount of writing would 
have achieved unaided by illustrations. 
But this is of course only a small and 
subsidiary part of our work.”’ 

“Seeing you have continued as editor 
of The Recorder for sixteen years, I must 
conclude you have grown to like the post?” 

“ We all like that which succeeds, espe- 
cially if success brings help to the Church 
of God. The labours and anxieties of the 
work are lightened by friendship, and 
among our best friends of to-day are the 
men who laid the foundations before we 
even dreamed of building. They and many 
others—some of the noblest men and 
women in Methodism, young and old, 
ministers and laymen—build with us to- 
day. Itis on them that the paper depends 
for its prosperity. We have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that The Recorder is the 
home newspaper of Methodism, and that 
it has done, as it is doing now, a great work 
for the cause we have so near our hearts.” 


The Fatted Calf’ 


BY SHAN F. BULLOCK 


HE afternoon was warm ; so the Minis- 
ter had carried his book into the lawn 
and seated himself in a wicker chair 

among the cool shadows of laurel and bay 
tree. In front, the woods blazed with sun- 
shine, and the lake was a gleaming mirror 
among them, smooth, edged with grey and 
green, deep as the sky that lay blue within 
it. The birds were silent, the gnats buzzed 
slumberously ; sometimes a rabbit hopped 
upon the grass, waking life there, or a rook 
stole over the trees; and now the flap of a 
fish, leaping beyond the bulrushes, might 
seem to break the silence of a world. Per- 
fect peace in a perfect day : what more could 
mortal want ? thought the Minister, he look- 
ing out through the sunshine. Peace and 
rest, comfort and happiness: surely God 
was good, thought he, and sighing, bent 
eyes once more on the narrow page. 

In a while, the green gate which opens 
upon the woods clanged harshly, and lower- 
ing his book, the Minister saw coming up 
the avenue a procession of two: first a little 
man who seemed to cower from the sun, 
and behind him a big woman tramping 
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grimly in his footsteps. The man wore a 
shabby brown suit, a faded straw hat, and 
spring-side boots; his neckcloth was awry, 
his waistcoat open; at every tenth step or 
so he pulled a red handkerchief from his 
pocket, groaned, and mopped his brow, drew 
on one side, and glanced timorously over a 
shoulder, then with a jerk (shrinking, you 
might think, from a blow) resumed his 
shuffle along the path. Once or twice he 
spread a hand and spoke, once or twice 
quickened his pace ; but the woman did not 
answer, and the space between them never 
widened : urgent as his shadow she followed 
after, eyes hard upon him, lips tight, one 
hand gripping a cotton umbrella, the other 
clenched by her side. She wore a heavy 
black dress, heavy beaded mantle, straw 
bonnet trimmed with wide ribbon; her big 
square face was crimson, and as she tramped 
she larded the lean earth. Her name was 
Mary Grimes; the man was called John: 
they were wife and husband. 

Once come to the wicket which gives 
upon the lawn, the little man stopped, drew 
in upon the grass, turned towards the lake, 
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and stood mopping his brow. Like 
a dog waiting for the whip, he waited, 
the while his wife came up; but just 
as she stooped to the latch he turned 
quickly, crouched, and with soft, loop- 
ing strides, knees bent, arms swinging, 
head twisted round, went hurrying 


along the grass back for the wood. ios , 


Ten—fifteen—-twenty yards he went; then, 
even as the Minister, safely hidden among 
the evergreens, was hoping for his escape, a 
voice from the gate hit him like a shot. 
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TRIED FOR THE GATEWAY WITH A RUSH 


“John. John Grimes. Come back.” 

The little man started; stopped and 
turned; wavered; fled once more. Five 
yards he went; then took another volley. 

“Ye hear me, John Grimes,” went the 
voice, stern and hard as the voice of one 
calling a dog. ‘Come back.” 

The little man halted again, half turned, 
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and stood hesitant, one hand clutching his 
hat-brim, the other fumbling with his hand- 
kerchief. ‘“ Mary,” he pleaded, striving, you 
might think, with tears. “Ah, Mary 

“Come back.” 

“ Ah, but, Mary.” The little man shuffled 
back a yard; stopped and spread his arms. 
“Don’t, Mary,” he pleaded. “Don’t now. 
Niver, niver will I do it again. Ah, don’t.” 

“Come back.” Raising her umbrella, 
Mary advanced a step; and with that all 
courage forsook the little man, and like « 
school-boy heslunk along the path, shoulders 
slack, knees lax, elbow up, and tried for the 
gateway witha rush. But quick though he 
was, Mary was quicker still. As he passed, 
the umbrella fell on his shoulders, and a 
hand in his collar plucked him upright. 
“Ye would, would ye?”’” The umbrella fell 
again. “You'd slither off, would ye?” 
The hand shook vigorously. ‘“ March in 
there before me, ye schemin’ little sinner— 
ye pitiful little ...” A stir among the 
evergreens caught Mary’s ear. She turned ; 
stopped, and stood gaping; then jerked the 
little man round, and still holding his collar 
marched him quick and straight towards 
the Minister’s chair. And as she went her 
voice rose strident, chasing all peace from 
the summer day: “ Now you'll hear. Now 
you'll have judgment. March there to his 
Reverence till I expose your iniquities. . . .” 

Used though he was to the humours of a 
Loughside parish, the Minister could not 
but wonder in sight of such a comedy. It 
was something outside his experience. He 
did not quite know how to take it, whether 
to laugh or frown—or sigh. What had this 
miserable John been doing? He knew him 
for a decent little man ; weak, maybe, in the 
virtue of temperance ; but a good husband 
and father, and harmless as a child. Mary 
also he knew: a worthy woman in her 
way, industrious, good-hearted, with just a 
homely gift of tyranny. Ordinarily they 
lived happily together, snug in their cottage 
on the further side of Clackan lough; what 
then had come between them, strange and 
pitiful, driving them into such unworthy 
exhibiting of themselves? What was he to 
do? How mend this broken peace? He 
considered a moment ; then rose, and assum- 
ing his blandest manner—that manner in 
Which even ministers sometimes must cloak 
themselves blind—gave greeting to. his 
visitors. 

_“Good-day to you, Mrs. Grimes,” was 
his word. ‘Ah, John, how are you? It’s 
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quite a time since I saw you both. Justa 
minute now.” He brought two chairs from 
the hall and placed them before his own, 
one this side, the other that. ‘“ Now sit 
down, Mrs. Grimes, and you too, John, till 
we have a talk. That’s right.” He sank 
into his chair, crossed knees, and clasped 
them with his hands. ‘“ Well, John,” he 
said; “how is everything at home? How 
does this weather suit the crops? ” 

With knees set wide and toes turned 
inwards, John sat bolt on the edge of his 
chair, mopping his forehead with the red 
handkerchief. He had a wizened face, 
small, beady eyes, and sandy whiskers ; his 
lips were loose, his chin weak, and he had 
the furtive look of a hunted hare. “Aw, 
middlin’, sir,” he moaned. “Just middlin’.” 

“ Now that the sun is master,” continued 
the Minister in his easy way, “I suppose 
you're crying for rain. You farmers, I find, 
are never satisfied.” 

« Ah, to be sure, now—to be sure.” John 
writhed and fawned, smiled fitfully, and 
glanced at Mary. “Ay, now. Ay.” 

“Tsn’t it so, Mrs. Grimes?” said the 
Minister, turning his head. 

Mary lay back in her chair, not so much 
resting as enduring. She had loosened her 
bonnet-strings and flung back her mantle. 
She flamed and heaved with the heat, and 
her hands hung limp beside her. “ Yis,” 
she panted. “That's so.” 

“ Ah, we’re most ungrateful ”—the Minis- 
ter shook his head—‘“ most ungrateful.” 

“ True,” murmured John ; slipping deeper 
into his chair. ‘Man, sir, that’s a wise 
word. The longer I live the more I see 
how little gratefulness there is in the world. 
The more ye do, the less you’re thanked. 
An’ it’s just them ye do most for-—them 
that has least excuse—that treat ye worst. 
It’s true,” said John, not bitterly but 
pointedly, his eyes steady on a laurel that 
shaded Mary’s chair. “ Man, but it’s true.” 

This was making free with the Minister's 
words. He thought it best not to protest; 
merely nodded, and bent thoughtfully over 
his knees. Mary sat watching John, like a 
cat preparing to pounce. John squirmed 
and sighed; then, emboldened by the silence, 
ventured again. 

“What puzzles me,” he said in his sapient 
little way, “is the power o’ trouble that 
comes to people who never earn it. Sure 
it’s not understandable at all, at all. Sure 
it's hard. Ye see a man here doin’ his 
worst in the world, an’ he gets the best in 
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return; ye see another there doin’ his very 
best, an’ for that he’s treated like any dog.” 
John turned to the Minister. ‘“ Now I ask 
you, sir, as man to man, if that’s just an’ 
fair? Is it now?” 

The Minister felt himself in a corner. He 
read clearly between John’s words. Every 
moment he was expecting Mary to spring. 
“Well, perhaps not,” he made answer. 
“Perhaps not, John. Still, you know, 
people generally get what they deserve.” 

“ Naw,” came back. “I can’t think it. 
It’s not me experience.” John spread both 
hands on his knees, and sat wagging his 
head at the laurel bush. “Ah, sirs, the 
injustice I’ve suffered meself in me own 
poor way!” 

Now was Mary’s chance. Like a flash 
she pounced, and in a breath John was 
whelmed miserably. 

“Ye little hypocrite! You an’ your in- 
gratitude, an’ your injustice, an’ your suffer- 
in’, an’ your power o’ trouble! You that 
scourgin’ with whips wouldn’t give ye what 
ye deserve. . . . An’ you’d'dare—you'd dare 


to sit before me making your miserable 
excuses,” cried Mary, flaming with scorn. 
“ An’ you'd slander me to the Minister. An’ 


you'd 7» 

“No, no, Mary,” cried John. “Niver a 
word did I say about ye—not one.” 

“No, but ye hinted; ay, ye hinted. You’d 
have the Minister believe ‘twas me had 
disgraced meself. You'd give him to under- 
stand twas you were ill-treated. Why d’ye 
stop? Why don’t ye say at once ’twas me 
stole the money from the press, an’ went 
sneakin’ away, an’ stayed from home three 
days, an’——” 

“ Ah, no, no,” moaned John. “Sir, I did 
nothin’. I’m innocent as a lamb. I only 
went for a holiday.” 

“ Holiday! Oh, dear goodness,” cried 
Mary, hands raised, and eyes seeking the 
sky, “the black hearts that’s born in men. 
The shamefulness—the shamefulness !” 

“It’s true,” moaned John. “I did no 
harm. For thirty years an’ more I’ve lived 
without an hour to call me own. Somethin’ 
tempted me. I wanted to see the world. I 
did no harm, sir—no harm at all.” 

‘*Ye crept to the press an’ ye stole the 
money I'd saved with me own slavin’. Do 
ye call that harm?” asked Mary, repeating 
a question which John must have heard 
already a hundred times. ““ Ye rose early 
from your bed, an’ put on your Sunday 
clothes, an’ your white shirt, an’ ye oiled 
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your hair, an’ shined your boots, an’ when 
me back was turned ye slinked away to 
your capers in the world. Do ye call that 
harm?” questioned Mary, with blighting 
scorn. “ Ye left me there at home, frettin’ 
me poor heart out, searchin’ every ditch an’ 
hole in the townland, cryin’ the eyes red in 
me face, moanin’ an’ wailin’ from mornin’ 
to night, thinkin’ ye drowned or dead or 
murdered; an’ never a sign or word ye gave 
me; an’ after three days back ye come from 
your diversions in the world, steppin’ along 
in your Sunday clothes, an’ ye come to the 
kitchen door, an’ ye see me sittin’ heart- 
broke by the fire, an’ all ye say to me—all 
ye say is, ‘Mary, dear, have ye killed the 


fatted calf ?’” 


Slowly, and with the gravity of a parrot, 
Mary gave the words; her eyes first on 
John, then on the Minister. But John sat 
dumb, the Minister cloaked in solemnity ; 
so, having taken breath, Mary fixed John 
again and went on. 

“ That's what ye said,” cried she. “That's 
all the explanation—not that I wanted 
your excuses. Not that I was wishful ever 
to see ye again in the world. But what did 
ye do? ITasked. An’ here before the Minis- 
ter’s face I ask ye that again: What did ye 
do, John Grimes, all them three days ye 
spent away from me? Answerme. Answer 
me now.” 

“T’ve answered ye, Mary,” said John, 
sighing wearily. “ I’ve told ye a thousand 
times. I’ve said to ye I'm sorry for 
goin’ « 

“ Sorry!” 
do?” 

“I’ve said to ye,” wailed John, “that I was 
tempted to go. That I wanted to see the 
world. That for thirty years an’ more e 

“You an’ your thirty years!” shrilled 
Mary. ‘“ What did ye do?” 

“ Nothin’, Mary; nothin’ at all. I went 
to Belfast an’ seen the streets, an’ the shops, 
an’ the ships, an’ the yards.” 

“Never mind your ships,” cried Mary. 
“What did ye do in Belfast?” 

“ Nothin’, Mary; nothin’ I’m ashamed of. 
Ah, woman dear, sure I’ve told ye a thousand 
times. I never tasted strong drink. I just 
wandered about. I just seen the world; an’ 
then I came home, an’ in me shamefaced 
way, thinkin’ maybe you'd take it humour- 
some, asked ye if you’d killed- * 

“Aw, to glory wi’ your fatted calf! I 
wish you an’ it were skinned this mortal 
minute. For the last time in life, John 


scoffed Mary. ‘“ What did ye 
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‘*LET HER TALK,” HE WHISPERED. . . . ‘‘ DON’T THWART HER” 


Grimes, I ask ye here before the Minister: Sir, it’s truth. I’m innocent, sir, as any 
What did ye do in Belfast?” lamb. I swear it, sir,” cried John, “I 
‘“ Nothin’, Mary—I swear ye, nothin’. swear it for the thousandth time.” 
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“An’ for the thousandth time, John 
Grimes, I answer that I don’t believe ye. 
Not one word—not one. How do I know 
what ye did? How do I know what sin 
isn’t lyin’ on your heart?” 

“ But I’ve told ye—I’ve told ye,” moaned 
John. “ Heart alive, would ye have me say 
what never happened ? ” 

“No; but I'd have ye say what did happen.” 

“ How—how—how?” wailed John, sit- 
ting there in his misery, hands spread on 
his knees, his face piteous to see ; and with 
that, at sight of his face and hearing his 
wail of helpless innocence, the Minister 
confronted Mary. 

“Mrs. Grimes,” said he, “ I’m not anxious 
to interfere. But may I ask why you 
cannot believe John?” 

“Ha!” flashed back. 
part.” 

“No; but I'd give him justice. Tell me: 
What is it you accuse him of doing? ” 

“T accuse nothin’. I ask—I ask.” 

“ But John has answered.” 

“He's lied. I believe no word he says 

“ And why?” 

‘‘ Because I know; because I’m sure.” 

“ But why are you sure?” 

‘“‘ Because I know,” returned Mary. 

“Then what do you know?” persisted 
the Minister with all patience. 

“1 know nothin’,” cried Mary; then, as 
if weary of her own unreasonableness, rose 
from her chair, and came near the Minister, 
and stooped over him. “ Ye may quit,” said 
she. “All the questionin’ in life won’t 
make me budge one inch. Take his part— 
help him to defy me—but here’s one ques- 
tion I’m wishful to put to ye: What in your 
own heart d’ye think makes men leave their 
homes an’ go out into the world for a whole 
three days?” 

The Minister considered in his heart. 
“ Well, really, Mrs. Grimes,” he answered, 
‘“*T have no idea.” 

“Then you're too innocent for this world,” 
said Mary. “But I'll tell ye. It’s just 
because they’re weary of the wife that be- 
lieves in them, an’ because there’s some one 
else they'd like to befool.” 

“Oh!” The Minister could only stare. 
So Mary was jealous—and of John! He 
turned and looked at the poor stricken 
mortal, gaping wide in his chair, eyes fixed 
in blank wonder, hands rigid on his knees; 
then sat back and laughed. 

“ Mrs. Grimes, Mrs. Grimes,” he said. 
“ Surely—surely——"’ 
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“So you'd take his 


” 


But Mary stood grim as a post, lips tight, 
hands folded; and when her eyes had 
sobered the Minister she said to him— 

“ Laughin’ ill becomes ye, sir, I’m of 
opinion. I thought better o’ ye. I had a 
notion you'd pity me, an’ She paused ; 
looked at John; went on. “No matter. 
Men, I suppose, are ail alike. All the same, 
you'll do what I want.” 

“ What is that, Mrs. Grimes?” asked he. 

“T’m the laughin’-stock of the country- 
side,” answered Mary; “next Sunday you'll 
right me before it.” 

The Minister sat dumb. Mary went on. 

“ We'll be there, himself an’ me, in a 
front pew; an’ at your own time you'll give 
me back my own name.” 

The Minister sat staring. Was she crazed ? 

“ You'll say that, because of things that’s 
happened, an’ that till so be he gives me 
satisfaction, he’s himself an’ I’m mine.” 

This was beyond laughter. Was the 
woman mad? Was she serious; or was 
she merely striving to force John into con- 
fession? The Minister met her eyes for 
a breath; then, finding them inscrutable, 
sprang to his feet. ‘“ Mrs. Grimes,” said he, 
“please remember who and what I am.” 

“T do,” came back. “ That’s why you'll 
oblige me by doin’ my biddin’.” 

“ Tt’s ridiculous—it’s impossible.” 

“You'll do it,” answered Mary, her eyes 
furtive upon John. “If one’s married in a 
church, I suppose one can be unmarried.” 

The Minister fell to striding up and down. 
What was he todo? How end this miser- 
able comedy? “It’s sheer folly,” he said; 
and with that John caught his sleeve and 
drew him close. 

“Let her talk,” he whispered. “She's 
not herself. By Sunday she'll be better. 
Humour her. Don’t thwart her—don’t 
thwart her,” pleaded John; and, as the 
thing happened, raised his voice so that 
Mary heard. Instantly she swung round, 
and glared, and sprang. 

“Ha! So you'd agree. You'd like to 
be rid of me, would ye? Don’t thwart 
her, ye say? Ah, ye villain, ye villain!” 
shrilled Mary, her talons bare. “Now 
I'm sure you're guilty. But it’s me that'll 
thwart you, me boy. Never so long as I’ve 
breath will ye see my back.” She clutched 
her umbrella, gripped Jokn (the miserable, 
helpless man) by the collar, and pushed 
him before her towards the gate. “‘ Home,” 
she cried; “home, ye villain! And, dear 
pity ye for the rest of your mortal days.” 





Depopulated England 


OME years ago a_ nimble-minded 
S journalist gave people an uncomfort- 
able shock by picturing a condition 
of things in which there might be houses 
from the Land’s End to London, and our 
big city have subsided into an eastern 
suburb of a vaster Britannia-super-Mare. 
He seemed to think this possible within 
a calculable time, so rapidly were the 
cities extending, and the multitudes so 
overcrowding. We had not then begun 
to dream of Garden Cities, or possibly the 
vision of an Eden Isle might not so have 
alarmed us, and we should have thought 
of all the unsightly places that now disturb 
us as brought under artistic and scientific 
rule and useful oases only. Yet the years 
pass and the fields remain. “This is 
certain,” says Mr. Rider Haggard in this 
year of grace, “for I have noted it several 
times—some parts of England are becoming 
almost as lonesome as the veldt of Africa. 
There ‘the highways lie waste, the way- 
faring man ceaseth.’”*! 

The two volumes of Rural England in 
which Mr. Haggard has recently discussed 
this question represent a valuable service 
rendered to the nation. They are the 
fruit of personal inquiries made in seven- 
teen counties, in a tour that occupied him 
for eight months, during which he talked 
with hundreds of people of all ranks; the 
letters to the Daily Express, in which his 
first impressions were given, have been 
revised, and many additions made. For 
this task he was practically qualified, 
having himself worked on the land in 
Natal, observed agriculture in other coun- 
tries, and being now a Norfolk farmer. 
There are already signs—for instance, in 
the order given by the King to Mr. Apperley 
of Stroud for cloth made from English 
wool, and in the discussions of agricultural 
committees—that Mr. Haggard’s facts have 
attracted attention. Those who are con- 
cerned in the larger questions of the land 
will need to study the volumes in detail. 
The maps alone, showing the soil and 
produce of every part of England, are full 
of living interest. 


' Rural England, Being an Account of Agricul- 
tural and Social Researches carried out in the years 
1901 and 1992. By H. Rider Haggard. In two 
volumes. Longmans. 


A NATIONAL QUESTION. 


We get glimpses of many forms of in- 
dustry. We pass through a number of 
villages, walk round all sorts of farms; 
inspect groups of small holdings which 
seem to embody the promise of a new 
movement; visit the great ancestral estates, 
like that of the Earl of Leicester at Holk- 
ham, where poor soils are turned to rich 
account, or the Portman estate in Dorset, 
where everything is seen in aristocratic per- 
fection, and yet the labourers are forsaking 
the soil. We go through the Wiltshire 
bacon factory, which deals with from five 
to six hundred pigs a week. We are taken 
to the Sussex poultry farms, where one 
farmer supplies 15,000 chickens a year, 
and another from 50 to 60,000. (It costs 
about a penny to breed an egg.) More 
pleasant is it to wander through fruit- 
bearing Kent, and over the hop-fields, 
which cover 30,000 acres, and bear the 
half of the hop produce of England, and 
where they tell us old plants and new are 
mingled, the hop-plant lasting for two 
centuries. From county to county we 
proceed, noticing the diversity of produc- 
tion, and the social conditions, though 
social questions are touched only in relation 
to the land. There are certain general 
features, and yet generalisations are 
dangerous. There are signs not only of 
inevitable change, but of decadence and 
failure on a large scale; yet there are 
indications of new enterprise, and of 
possibilities as yet undeveloped. There 
are not only immense tracts that once bare 
corn, reduced to pasturage; but there are 
many thousands of acres where the land 
is absolutely derelict, and long ranges of 
field where thistles and wild bush flourish, 
and the fox or rabbit play landlord or 
tenant till the city sportsman comes down ; 
and yet there are farmers who thrive, and 
labourers here and there who rise, and 
many who live comfortably on the land, 
though they cannot make money from it; 
and there is, too, abundant wealth in 
country places which is not produced 
there. Mr. Haggard forms his conclusion 
in strong words :— 

“The impression left upon my mind by 


my extensive wanderings is that English 
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agriculture seems to be fighting against 
the mills of God. Many circumstances 
continue to threaten it with ruin, although 
as yet it is not actually ruined.” 

“The mills of God:” are these then free 
trade? He himself regards that as an 
unalterable condition; but his facts point 
rather to the complex influences which 
have altered the civilisation of the world. 

One thing Mr. Haggard establishes— 





remedial measures are suggested, the towns- 
man suspects favouritism and talks of 
“doles,” and altogether too condescend- 
ingly looks down on the countryman. 
Yet the facts which Mr. Haggard adduces 
show plainly a question that touches the 
national life at many points, one that is 
vastly more than a matter of farmers and 
their crops, and that asks for the broadest 
and most generous treatment. 


THE DRIFT TO THE TOWNS 


The most striking of these facts 
is perhaps the exodus of the people 
from the fields. The drift towards 
the towns is continuous. We have 
long been aware of it. Here is the 
evidence from the villages. From 
north, south, east, and west, with 
rare exceptions, comes the com- 
plaint that the young men are 
leaving them. The testimony on 
innumerable farms is that only the 
old men and the children remain. 
The work done, too, is generally 
inferior; all pride in it has been 
lost; the farmyard stacks are no 
longer the boast of rural architec- 
ture, but slovenly structures, as 
much of the work of the fields is 
slovenly. The corn-fields have 
been turned into pasture-land ; but 
it is startling, when we have heard 
the milk-cans rattling at the rail- 
way-stations, to be told that in 
some places no one can be found 
to do the milking. The burden of 
feminine talk in the cities is con- 
cerned with the inferiority and dis- 
locations of household “ service” 
there is a corresponding upset in 
agricultural life. In view of this 
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that the average opinion of the townsman 
does not take sufficiently grave account of 
the situation. He is apt to regard “ depres- 
sion,” of which he has been hearing so 
much these many years, as a consequence 
of changes that must be accepted for “ the 
greater good of the greater number,” and 
thinks the farmers a “grumbling” race, 
who make the worst of their case and 
would be content with nothing less than 
the reversal of a policy which the cities 
hold to be above contention; and when 
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exodus, the lament that “labour is 
scarce”’ means that at one point 
the vital forces are ebbing. 


THE SCHOOLS 


What may be the causes of this change ? 
Many reasons given are views rather than 
facts. Perhaps a Cobbett would rave 
against the land laws and say that with 
them the mischief begins. But whatever 
reforms may become expedient, it is evident 
that many of the influences now at work 
have no relation to them. Some say the 
schools are at fault. There are still those 
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who think the machinery of “the three 
R’s”’ is enough for the farm, and that a 
mind more restless is a factor of disturb- 
ance. There are others who urge that 
the schools do nothing to interest children 
in nature and the land. As to what might 
be done, the clearest statement comes 
from a clergyman in Devon. 

‘* Education given in a village ought, he believed, 
to differ from that given in town schools. As a 
rule there was nothing taught in villages 
which would impress on a child the fact 
that agriculture, horticulture, orchard 
and fruit culture are full of interest and 
delight. The country boy goes cut from 
school knowing nothing of the soil on 
which he lives, and nothing of what a 
crop puts into or takes out of land. 
Probably he cannot measure his father’s 
field or haystack—perhaps cannot tell 
one tree from another or the comparative 
value of their timber; what birds or 
beasts or insects are good or bad for 
crops ; what meal makes bone, and what 
makes fat; what manures are valuable 
and how they should be applied, or even 
how to shape and manage a muck-heap. 
All he has learnt are the three R’s and 
a little geography and grammar, armed 
with which information he departs to a 
shop in the town, or to serve as a porter 
or a policeman.” 





But there are already schools 
where much is done in this direc- 
tion; some even have their model 
gardens; and if we may judge by 
the results of education in colleges 
and high schools, no interest so 
created would be strong enough to 
control a social tendency. Another 
criticism which seems to have 
weight in other quarters is that 
the lads come to the land at too 
late an age—that, in fact, they are 
kept too long at school. 
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advantage. Yet they go, and, what is more, 
strike at haytime or other inconvenient seasons, 
and are generally troublesome. ‘They won't be 
kept,’ said Mr. Forrester, but, male and female, 
depart, mostly to take service in shops. Few 
except the ‘doodles’ remain. Doodle, by the way, 
is the Dorsetshire equivalent for the Norfolk 
‘waster’ and the Devonshire ‘smike.’ Yet if 
they will not stop on an estate like this, which, 
of course, is run absolutely without reference to 
expense— £10,000 a year, I understand, being spent 


‘in wages alone—where will they_stop ? 











THE COTTAGES 
Photo by 


The lack of cottages in some 
localities doubtless causes young 
couples to move on; there are many cot- 
tages inhabited that should be condemned; 
and the conditions of a falling industry do 
not favour schemes of rebuilding. Yet 
when the most is done that can be done it 
does not always content. Here isa striking 
experience from the Portman estates :— 

“In addition to their model cottages, for which 
they pay very little—but eighteenpence a week— 
the labourers have pensions, clothing and coal 
clubs, to which the subscriptions are doubled at 
the end of the year, liberal allowances in the case 
of sickness, allotments, and every other conceivable 
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‘* Everything has been tried. Thus, when some 
men asked for land, Mr. Forrester arranged for them 
to have a field of twenty-three acres, which was let 
at twenty-four shillings the acre, the landlord build- 
ing a barn and providing a hand-power thrashing- 
machine. Fourteen men hired lots in this field, 
but in ten years there was only one of them left, 
the balance of the land having been rented by a 
miller. Again, cottages were sold to certain of 
the people upon special arrangements as to price. 
Mr. Forrester said that this was the worst thing 
that ever happened to them, and some of these 
cottages were now being condemned because their 
occupiers had reduced them to such a condition 
that they were no longer fit for folk to live in.” 
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The greater attractions of town life are 
a lure to thousands; but however much 
men may debate the causes, there are two 
underlying facts which bring us nearer to 
the motive power of all this change,—they 
are the greater wages of the town, and the 
greater opportunities, especially the latter, 
as they appear to the opening vision of the 
lad. 


THE CONQUESTS OF COLD STORAGE 


A notable traveller once described the 
social revolution wrought in Central Asia 
by the introduction of the oil lamp from 
the wells of Baku; and so there is many 
a momentous change wrought unwittingly 
by quiet daily usage. The wanderer in 
South Africa before the war must often 
have been surprised by the frequency with 
which in hotel or farmstead European 
produce was set before him. Do our 
readers remember the biscuit-tins which 
built the hut of the “two Nurses in 
Mashonaland”? But could there have 


been any campaigning or any victory 
without the cold storage and the tinned 
provisions ? We should like to know what 
part the tinned meats had in the conquest 
of the Soudan. Are they going to com- 
plete the conquest of the English farmer? 
Mr. Haggard says enough to make the 
question worth asking :— 


*““*T do not know,’ said Sir John Rolleston, the 
President of the Surveyors’ Institute, ‘that any 
of us could take three meals in a day at a metro- 
politan restaurant, and be absolutely certain any 
single article that we consumed, either of meat 
or drink, was produced from the soil of Great 
Britain or Ireland.’ 

‘** By way of comment on this statement I may 
remark that more often than not the traveller may 
be quite certain of the contrary. In the course of 
extensive journeyings in England in 1901 I stayed 
in a good many hotels. With few exceptions— 
indeed, almost always if the towns were of any 
considerable size—I found that the food was 
foreign, and the waiters were German.” 


IS THE RACE DECADENT ? 
In these pessimistic days we have had 
many a picture drawn of the de- 
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AN OLD LABOURER 





cadence of the race. General 
Maurice has recently pointed out 
that of every five men offering for 
the army, three are rejected as 
physically unfit for the duties of a 
soldier, while many recruits are 
accepted conditionally only on 
their strengthening under training. 

here is need then of the gospel of 
athleticism. But Mr. Haggard 
points to the city decadent as a 
reason for sending the people back 
to the land. We have been wont 
to recruit our police force and man 
our railways with stalwart men 
from the country. What would 
happen if the supply should cease ? 


WHY SO PESSIMISTIC ? 


It may help our judgment if, 
before we settle down in despair, 
we glance backward. We have 
books enough descriptive of Eng- 
land, some of value and beauty, 
some pedestrian tours; but the 
last of any fame written with a 
purpose approaching to Mr. Hag- 
gard’s is Cobbett’s Rural Rides, 
which were the product of the ten 
years that preceded the passing of 
the first Reform Bill. Violent and 
bitter they are, shrewd and vivid, 
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but with historical touches that 
may well be pondered if we would 
study the steps of progress. We 
find him even in that day lament- 
ing the decay of the villages, and 
pointing to the number and size 
of the churches as evidence of a 
population that has vanished, for 
they far transcend the later need. 
He sees only evil in the “stock- 
jobber”’ coming into the place of 
the squire ; and waxes wroth over 
the crumbling mansions whose 
inmates have left for London. 
Here is a single passage that may 
help us to realise 





THE GOOD OLD DAYS 

The farmers are all gradually sinking 
in point of property. The very rich ones 
do not feel that ruin is absolutely ap- 
proaching, but they are all alarmed ; and 
as to the poorer ones, they are fast falling 
into the ranks of paupers. When I was 
at Ely, a gentleman who appeared to be 
a great farmer, told me in presence of 
fifty farmers, at the White Hart inn, 
that he had seen that morning three inen 
cracking stones on the road, as paupers 
of the parish of Wilbarton ; and all these 
men had been overseers of the poor of 
that same parish within the last seven 
years. Wheat keeps up in price to about 
an average of seven shillings a bushel ; 
which is owing to our two successive bad 














harvests ; but fat beef and pork are at 
a very low price, and mutton not much 
better. The beef was selling at Lynn, 
for five shillings the stone of fourteen 
pounds, and the pork at four-and-sixpence. The 
wool (one of the great articles of produce in these 
counties) selling for less than half of its former 
price. 


And here is a striking picture of 


ELY CATHEDRAL AS IT WAS 


Ely is what one may call a miserable little town : 
very prettily situated. Everything seems to be 
on the decline, as indeed is the case everywhere, 
where the clergy are masters. They say that this 
Bishop has an income of £18,000 a year. He and 
the Dean.and Chapter are owners of all the land 
and tithes, for a great distance round about, in 
this beautiful and most productive part of the 
country ; and yet this famous building, the cathe- 
dral, is in a state of disgraceful irrepair and dis- 
figurement. The great and magnificent windows 
to the east have been shortened at the bottom and 
the space plastered up with brick and mortar, in 
a very slovenly manner, for the purpose of saving 
the expense of keeping the glass in repair. Great 
numbers of the windows in the upper part of the 
uilding have been partly closed up in the same 
manner, and others quite closed up ; one doorway, 
which apparently had stood in need of repair, has 
been rebuilt in modern style, because it was 
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cheaper ; and the churchyard contained a flock of 
sheep, acting as vergers for those who live upon 
the immense income, not a penny of which ought 
to be expended upon themselves while any part of 
this beautiful building is in a state of irrepair. 
This cathedral was erected ‘‘to the honour of God 
and the Holy Church.” My daughters went to 
the service in the afternoon, in the choir of which 
they saw God honoured by the presence of two old 
men forming the whole of the congregation. 
VILLAGE LIFE 

Fifty years ago the Dorset peasant was 
supposed to typify the worst estate of the 
agricultural labourer. Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
who has long known the county inti- 
mately, gives Mr. Haggard a note which 
shows it curiously modernised :— 


**T am told that at the annual hiring fair just 
passed, the old positions were absolutely reversed, 
the farmers walking about and importuning the 
labourers to come and be hired, instead of, as 
formerly, the labourers anxiously entreating the 
stolid farmers to take them on at any pittance. 
Their present life is almost without exception one 
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of comfort, if the most ordinary thrift be observed. 
I could take you to the cottage of a shepherd, not 
many miles from here, that has brass rods and 
carpeting to the staircase, and from the open door 
of which you hear a piano strumming within. Of 
course, bicycles stand by the doorway, while at 
night a large paraffin lamp throws out a perfect 
blaze of light upon the passer-by. The son of 
another labourer I know takes dancing lessons at 
a quadrille class in the neighbouring town. 

‘**But changes at which we must all rejoice have 
brought other changes which are not so attractive. 


young, adventurous and ambitious spirits among 
them which is found in all societies. . . . 

‘* Why such migrations to cities did not largely 
take place till within the last forty years or so is, 
I think, in respect of farm-labourers, that they had 
neither the means nor the knowledge in old times 
that they have now.” 


The rural life pictured by William 
Barnes in his Dorset Poems in the Dorset 
Dialect belongs, we fear, to a past time. 

It if beautiful with the primal 











colours, fresh with the morning 
dew, with the simple virtues and 
the simple pleasures, tender with 
the common griefs, without haste, 
without excitement, recking nothing 
of the world’s windy weather. How 
could these people be so happy and 
so wise? Is the secret lost ? 

Chancing to meet a villager who 
in mid-life had never been beyond 
two and a half miles from her 
house, Cobbett testifies :—‘It is a 
great error to suppose that people 
are rendered stupid by remaining 
always in the same place.” And 
he surprises us by declaiming 
“against the facilities which now 
exist (the railways were then new) 
of moving human bodies from 
place to place,” as “amongst the 
curses of the country, the destroyers 
of industry, of morals, and, of 
course, of happiness.” The facts are 
against him now, but he was not 
altogether wrong in forecasting 
social changes. 

Now from all sides come com- 
plaints of the dulness of the country. 
“ Bread and games!” The old ery 
puts on a rustic accent, and em- 
phasises “ the games! the games!” 
By all means, but let us not forget 
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The labourers have become more and more migra- 
tory, the younger families in especial, who enjoy 
nothing so much as fresh scenery and new ac- 
quaintance. The consequences are curious and 
unexpected. For one thing, village tradition—a 
vast amount of unwritten folk-lore, local chronicle, 
local topography, and nomenclature—is absolutely 
sinking, has nearly sunk, into oblivion. 
cannot recall a single instance of a labourer who 
still lives on the farm in which he was born, and I 
can only recall a few who have been five years on 
their present farm. , 

‘** That these people have removed to the towns 
of sheer choice pm the last forty years it would 
be absurd to say, except as to that percentage of 
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that artificial amusements never 
really fill the yawning gaps of life. 
A book or a newspaper even may 
be but a somnolent to a tired man. Some- 
thing more is wanted. Life needs the 
ministry of life. And when country folk tell 
Mr. Haggard that there is less reverence 
among the people, and that faith and trust 
are vanishing, we may question or we may 
believe, but we do well to recall the fact 
that a sense of the overhanging mystery, 
and the spirit of mutual helpfulness which 
springs from a simple piety, have been 
a chief element of happy life in many an 
English village, for they bring enlargement 


St 
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and dignity of aim to the humblest, 
as nothing else can. Froude speaks 
of the effect of Calvinism in level- 
ing distinctions of rank, and in 
“the steeling and ennobling the 
character of common men,” as one 
of the remarkable facts of the six- 
teenth century in Scotland, the 
Low Countries, and France; and 
any impartial historian must admit 
that similar influences, though not 
the same, have had beneficent place 
in the development of provincial 
England. 

The educated still seek the 
countryside. We shall never make 
the village boys Wordsworthians, 
or train them into botanists or 
scientific agriculturists, but we 
may give them larger interests 
than they at present have. The 
solitudes may again unconsciously 
minister to the nation’s progress. 
What full life may belong to the 
solitary places! What immense 
influences have sprung from them! 
Moses in the desert, Elijah by the 
brook, Paul in Arabia are types for 
all times. The life of Greece was 
half rustic. The people of Pales- 
tine trooped from their fields to 











the Holy City. The all England 
of Shakespeare had not the popula- 
tion of London. Further, when 
we speak of the isolation of the 
villages, what is it as compared with the 
pioneer life which has made the Colonies ? 

It is interesting to note how Barnes 
pleaded against the enclosures which 
seemed in his day to threaten the free 
life of the people. 


‘The childern wull soon have noo pleiice 
Vor to play in, an’ if they do grow, 
They wull have a thin musheroom feiice, 
Wi’ their bodies so sumple as dough. 
But a man is a-meiide ov a child; 
An’ his limbs do grow vorksome by play ; 
An’ if the young child's little body’s a-spweil’d, 
Why, the man’s wull the sooner decay. 
But wealth is wo’th meoore than health is 
wo'th ; 
Let it all goo, 
If 't ‘ull bring but a sovereien or too. 


Vor to breed the young fox or the heire, 
We can gie up whole eacres o’ ground, 

But the greens be a-grudg’d, vor to rear 
Our young childern up healthy an’ sound. 
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Why, there woont be a-left the next age 
A green spot where their veet can goo free ; 
An’ the goocoo will soon be committed to cage 
Vor a trespass in somebody's tree, 
Vor ’tis lockén up, Thomas, an’ blocken up, 
Stranger or brother, 
Men mussen come nigh woone another.” 


How far removed is all this from the over- 
crowding which troubles us now! 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


As to remedial measures, that which 
most commends itself as a means of keep- 
ing people on the land is the endeavour 
to give them a larger interest in it. The 
multiplication of small holdings is a chief 
way to that end, and Mr. Haggard supplies 
many illustrations which may help in the 
practical discussion of that question. There 
are other useful suggestions, some of the 
most valuable in the book coming from 
General Booth. A system of agricultural 
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banks is also explained, which seems likely 
to be of service, where capital is wanting. 
Mr. Haggard: himself advocates as a minor 
measure the establishment of an Agri- 
cultural Post. It seems, however, likely 
that the motor-cars will in time effect as 
great a change in rural England as the 
electric railways have in rural America ; 
as a preliminary let the highways be 
gradually adapted to their use. 
HOLIDAY VILLAGES 

These inquiries are limited to the land 
and its produce. Mr. Haggard says nothing 
of the towns. But to know the actual 
condition of the people on the land we need 
to know something of their relation with 
the townspeople. Once, in a walk through 
Kent, we asked a man by the wayside what 
were the “industries” of that particular 
neighbourhood ? and he replied with a nod 
of the head to the nearest town, “ Well, 
there is the butcher and the baker” (he did 
not name the candlestick-maker), “ and the 
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draper and the gentry.” The “gentry” 
an “industry”! We are reminded of the 
great Holiday Industry, which has been 
developed within the last twenty years. It 
would be interesting to know what is the 
amount of money scattered by the towns in 
rural England during the holiday season. 
There are numbers of villages and farms 
that are kept alive by it; and hundreds of 
homes that it has saved from ruin. This is 
a point where the relationship of town and 
country might be improved to mutual 
advantage. The custom of universal 
holiday-making hurls tens of thousands of 
people upon the same places almost at the 
same time—places where the ordinary 
arrangements were designed for a much 
smaller population. We have known in- 
stances of overcrowding by the seaside as 
bad as the worst to be found in London; 
it does not breed pestilence only because 
it is temporary. Cases of typhoid from in- 
sanitary bathing are frequent. Now, why 
should we not have Holiday Villages, as 
we have Holiday Camps? Why 
should we not vary our conven- 
tions, and have ranges of com- 
modious dwellings on salubrious 
ground, where change and recrea- 
tion might be easily found? Every 
such village would need its market, 
—its poultry, its eggs, its vege- 
tables, its fruit,—and must stimu- 
late industry in the district. 

And why not also have Industrial 
Villages, where various forms of 
work can be done under pleasant 
conditions? The artists have their 
colonies, why not other folk? 
Might we not take a hint even 
from the toy-makers’ villages on 
the Continent ? 





OVERCROWDED LONDON 


There are much more difficult 
questions than the food supply. 
The depopulation of the land, and 
the overcrowding of the cities, are 
two related facts, and they must 
be considered together. There is 
no subject at this time of greater 
moment. It so chanced that while 
we were pondering Mr. Haggard’s 
pages, Canon Scott Holland was 
preaching on our social needs. As 
he put it, “there are about a 
million people in London who 
have absolutely no chance of 
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knowing, in the remotest way, what home 
really means; seven or eight hundred 
thousand of them are living in single-room 
tenements, in which anything like the 
essentials of a home is out of the question.” 


Dr. Johnson, and the painter Haydon after 


him, had their sayings about the sublimity 
of the smoke of London as seen from the 
northern heights, but what would they say 
now to the black, thundrous masses, dense 
as the smoke of all Napoleon’s battles 
drifted into one, that sometimes sweep 
over us like a cloud of doom? We step 
out under the stars to our familiar vantage- 
ground, and thousands of glimmering lamps 
show where the fields once slept silent 
under the trees; nearer and nearer creep 
the houses; darker and longer grow the 
smoke lines. At least three towns of a 
hundred thousand each have gathered on 
these horizons since we first knew them ; 
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probably a population vastly more. Yonder 
there will soon be another forty-two thou- 
sand, for the plans are laid. The trains that 
carry their millions into London cannot 
carry more. We may make new lines, 
add tube to tube; but in thirty years they 
will all be choked, and the crowd again 
be struggling for breathing space. 

Yet get into a train,—bear westward 
look out on either side-—-and when you have 
crossed England, ask yourself, what is its 
population? Outside the cities will you 
have seen more than a thousand people ? 

Perhaps some day the telephone will 
come to the aid of the railway, business 
needs and habits change, and the con- 
certed action of the county councils have 
devised ways of relief. Nothing would be 
so helpful as a modification of the present 
centralising system. 

W. STEVENS, 








Village Types 


BY THE REV. E. A. GODSON 


DAN 


OW Dan looks like what he is, 
an independent son of the 
soil. I was in his house one 
day, and he said he had heard that 
[ took photographs. I pleaded 
guilty. He then requested that 
next time I had my apparatus that 
way I would take him. He took 
care to warn me that he would not 
“prig hisself up” for the occasion, 
but I should have to take him as 
he was. “There be some,” he in- 
dignantly grumbled, “who, after 
work, change their clothes to go 
down the village in. I don’t mind 
washin’ me hands a bit, but no 
more for me.” Consequently I took 
him as he was, in his working- 
clothes, which was precisely what 
[ wished. Just as I was going 
away, with a lordly air he held out 
sixpence, with “’Ere’s summat for 
yer trouble.” He actually blushed 
when I refused. I deeply regretted 
not being able to take a snap-shot 
of the scene. 








BEN, THE NAUGHTY BOY 
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BILL, THE POOR BOY 


BILL, THE POOR BOY 


Bill is a labourer in the backwater of 
life; rheumatism claims him as its victim. 
He is not a talkative man, as a rule, but 
takes great pleasure in comparing old times 
with the present. ‘I knew the day,” he is 
wont to say, “when there wasn’t no black 
coats in these parts. I can remember the 
man as had the fust; aye, he ‘ad to give 
summat for it too, a matter of fifty shillin’.” 
I asked what kind it was. “ Pilot-shape,” 
he said; “and when this mon had his’n, 
then they all begun to buy ’em.” In the 
good old times labouring-men were not able 
to support their girls, so they had, at the 
age of sixteen or seventeen, to work at road- 
scraping, and wheeling stones in a barrow. 
Fancy some of the village belles of the 
present day doing such things! His recol- 
lections of school-days were entertaining. 
He had never learnt to read; he went toa 
school kept by an old lady, and paid two- 
pence a week for his education. “ How is 
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it you did not learn to read?” I 
asked. “Oh,” he replied, “ reading 
was extra (like washing); you had 
to pay a shilling a week for that.” 
“What, then, did you learn for 
twopence ?”’ ‘ Pot-’ooks.” 


BEN, THE NAUGHTY BOY 


Ben, too, was fond of relating 
his school experiences; his fees 
amounted to a penny a week, and 
a stick daily for firing; failing the 
latter, the pupils sat in the cold. 
He did not go to a school for more 
than a few weeks, and appears to 
have profited little by that. He 
was a biggish lad, and “ There was 
only a old woman and a young 
’un,” he remarked contemptuously 
of his teachers. He appears to 
have had other duties assigned to 
him besides that of acquiring know- 
ledge, and with great glee recounted 
how “the missus” sent him to 
fetch some coal as a supplement to 
the wood brought by the scholars. 
He brought in a piece the size of a 
marble. ‘“ You stupid fellow, fetch 
more than that.” He reappeared 
with half-a-hundredweight; the 
teacher made for him with a stick ; 
he ran round the room, upset the 
boys on their forms, opened the 
door, and finally departed, having com- 
pleted his education. 


JIM, THE DULL BOY 


Jim was the last man I knew who wore 
a smock. He had spent his life in the 
service of a certain duke, and almost every 
time I saw him he used to tell me how the 
present duke came to see him one day, and 
how he (Jim) said, “ I’ve knewed five dooks, 
and if you was to die I'd ‘ave knowed six. 
“Well, what did the duke say to that ?”’ ; 
used to inquire. “Oh, he only smiled : 
bit.” “ But,” said I, “ you would not re: ally 
like the duke to die, solely that you might 
be able to say you had known six?” “No,” 
he answered doubtfully ; : but with a decided 
longing he added, “It isn’t every one who 
could say as they’d knowed six.” Jim ac- 
knowledged he had not been very clever at 
school, but one thing he could do, and that 
was to spell his own name; but when he 
tried he failed. He was also ignorant of 
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JIM, THE DULL BOY 


his age, but guessed at it by com- 
paring himself with those of the 
neighbours who had been “boys 
along with him.” His views on 
the war were refreshing. If South 
Africa belonged to England, he 
thought she ought to have taken it 
years ago; but, as far as he could 
see, the mischief was caused by 
letting matters go on. He con- 
sidered the affair should have been 
settled a hundred or a thousand 
years ago, presumably by William 
the Conqueror. 

Witu1am is the gentleman who 
rings the bell at a district church. 
One dark night I heard a voice by 
my side say, “It’s proper dark.” 
[t was the voice of William. He 
was waiting forme. After a short 
time he said, “I wants my likeness 
took.” “All right,” I answered ; 
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“when?” “To-morrer night.” I 
did not explain the technical difti- 
culties of night portraiture. Next 
morn he turned up. “ What makes 
you want to be taken?” I said. 
“Is it for your sweetheart?” He 
wriggled in his chair and’ mur- 
mured, “I ain’t got ne’era un.” [I 
learnt afterwards that (like the 
bank clerk who -went monthly to 
the funeral of his aunt) William 
used to beg for a holiday to go 
courting a mythical sweetheart. 
When I had taken his portrait he 
offered me two out of four coppers 
that he held in his hand. A smile 
of relief stole over his countenance 
when I refused the reward, but 
generously he pressed me to accept 
something. “Take a penny,” he 
urged. 

The police force is represented 
by present, past, and possibly 
future members of the force. The 
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police in the country have by no means an 
easy time of it. Both night and day they 
work. There are fixed points, sometimes 
six or seven miles apart, which they must 
visit at certain times. Each of the counties 
is thus patrolled from one end to the other, 
and the chief constable knows where each 
man should be at any given time, which is 
an advantage when any emergency calls 
for a speedy mobilisation. There is a good 





the stamp; the postmaster, who by this 
time is familiar with the writing of the 
whole community, together with the broad 
outlines of its correspondence, puts the 
stamp on, and charges the amount to the 
careless offender. 
THE POET 

Naturally we have a village poet. I asked 
him to allow me the honour of taking his 
portrait; he graciously assented, 
and remarked that I could hence- 
forth say that I had taken the 
likeness of a man who had written 
a poem on Lord Beaconsfield, sent 
it to the Queen, and received an 
answer from Her Majesty. I 
promised to give him a copy of his 
photo if he gave me one of his 
poems. When I gave him the 
picture, he was so pleased that he 
vowed to make me famous, pos- 
sibly in verse. The first and last 
verses of the poem are as follows— 


‘* Beaconsfield still speaks in the Beau- 
tiful land 
Where God’s angels conveyed him 
away ; 
With a crown on his brow and a harp 
in his hand, 
He is speaking God’s praises alway. 
For there, with a smile and a bloom 
on his cheek, 
Your noble Beaconsfield doth ever- 
more speak. 


What he may tell you in the Beau- 
tiful land 
Where God’s angels conveyed him 
away, 
In a language that’s eloquent, noble, 
and grand, 
It isn’t for mortals to say ; 
But one day, with a smile and the 
bloom on his cheek, 





THE POET 


deal more method and organisation than 
we are apt as outsiders to imagine amongst 
the police. 

Next to the policeman comes the post- 
man, representing, as they do, the uniformed 
members of society. The village post-office 
is likewise the store, where you can buy 
anything, from a bootlace to a postal order. 
Business is done in a quiet, methodical 
manner, and does not savour of the nervous 
hurry which (distinguishes town offices—for 
example, you post a letter without affixing 
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May you see your noble Beaconsfield, 
and hear himself speak.” 


The sexton connected with the old church 
still rings the curfew at eight o’clock on each 
week-day except Saturday, when he tolls 
the people to rest an hour earlier. Also 
after the curfew upon one bell he sounds 
out in single strokes the day of the month. 
I fear that when the time of his retirement 
comes these echoes of past ages will cease. 

After the group of children there comes 
the last of our village types, the strolling 
Italian organ-grinder, who discourses sweet 
melody to us appreciative rustics. 
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Jill’s Red Bag 


BY AMY LE 


FEUVRE 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PROBABLE SONS” 


CHAPTER VII.—THE TRESPASSER 


FEW days afterwards Miss Falkner 

took Jack and Jill out for a drive in 

a low pony-chaise that was their 
special property. 

Mona came out on the doorstep to see 
them start. 

“ T’m so glad you can drive, Miss Falkner,” 
she said, “for I shall have no fears about 
the children with you as driver. The 
grooms can’t be trusted. They give the 
reins to them, and Jack upset the whole 
concern just before you came.” 

“T used to drive as a tiny child,” said 
Miss Falkner with heightened colour. “I 
have not done so lately, but one never 
loses the art.” 

Mona looked at her curiously. She 
began to feel a great interest in this young 
girl, who had so quietly taken the reins 
in the school-room and was slowly but 
surely influencing the young turbulent 
spirits in it. 

The children were giving their pony 
sugar. Mona looked at them, then she 
laid her hand gently on Miss Falkner’s 
arm. 

“Some day you will tell me about your- 
self and your home,” she said. 

The quick tears sprang to the young 
governess’s eyes. She felt as she stood 
there that the girl who spoke to her had 
all that the world could give her. She had 
as yet been untouched by the storms of 
life, and on her proud young face there 
were lines of discontent and restlessness 
that would never be effaced till she had 
learnt some of life’s lessons, and perhaps 
been through the school of suffering. 

They were very nearly the same age, 
two blocks of stone, ordained for a build- 
ing above; yet though one was cut and 
chiselled already, the other bore no impress 
of the Master’s hand. 

But the sympathetic touch and words 
struck a chord in Miss Falkner’s heart. 
She forgot from that time that Mona 
Baron was her employer, she thought of 
her only as a girl who might need help. 

“Now where shall we go, children?” 


she asked, as they drove down the sweet- 
smelling lime avenue into the high-road. 

“Oh, do drive up to Chilton Common,” 
cried Jack ; “there are such.a lot of rabbits 
there, and we can see the sea from it.” 

So to Chilton Common they went. It 
was about four miles off, and at first sight 
looked a dreary expanse of wild moorland. 
As they crossed it, they caught the salt 
scent of the sea, and soon came to a cluster 
of poor-looking cottages, but beyond them 
in the distance was the unmistakable blue 
line of the ocean, and the children seemed 
delighted. 

“T wish we lived by the sea,” said Jill. 
“T like to be on the very outside edge 
of the earth.” 

“ Why ?” inquired Jack. 

Jill seldom gave reasons for her likes 
and dislikes. 

“ Because I do,” she returned sharply. 

“Oh, look, Miss Falkner, there’s our 
rector, Mr. Errington. He has a lot of 
people round him. P’raps he’s preaching!” 

Mr. Errington caught sight of them and 
smiled at the children, who were great 
favourites of his. Then he came forward. 

“My horse has gone lame,” he explained. 
“T am thinking of leaving him here at the 
blacksmith’s and walking home.” 

“Can we give you a lift?” asked Miss 
Falkner. 

“That will be very good of you. I shall 
be grateful, for my wife will be expecting 
me and will be anxious.” 

“Jill thought you were preaching,” said 
Jack. ‘“Wasn’t she silly? As if you'd 
preach on a week-day!” 

“T wish I had been,” said Mr. Errington 
with a smile. 

Then he turned to Miss Falkner. 

“These are my parishioners,” he said, 
“and not one of them comes to church. 
They’re just like heathen. It looks a God- 
forsaken place, does it not ?”’ 

“ Tt seems a strange place to see cottages,” 
said Miss Falkner. ‘“ How do they earn 
their living?” 

“By peat-cutting, and working in a 
quarry a mile off. The blacksmith is unable 
to walk far, or I really think I should see 
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him at church 
sometimes. The 
rest are totally in- 
different to their 
souls’ welfare. I 
am longing to build 
a little mission- 
room and come 
over and have a 
service for them, 
but it would cost 
money, and I have 
none to spare at 
present.” 

“Tt is a pity,” 
said Miss Falkner 
gently. “One won- 
ders sometimes if 
money drifted into 
the right channels 
whether this dense 
ignorance would be 
overcome. At my 
old home there was 
a district very like 
this. My father’s 
curate was inde- 
fatigable in trying 
to raise money, and 
he eventually suc- 
ceeded. It was a 
great success, for 
the people came to 
the mission church 
and sent their chil- 
dren to school. But 
he—” her voice 
faltered a little, 
“ overworked him- 
self, took cold and 
died, and my father 
followed him. The 
present rector does 
not care for the 
mission-room. He 
thinks they ought 
to come to church, 
and they don’t do it.” 

Mr. Errington nodded 
comprehension. 

“Of course not. It would want a good 
deal of zeal to walk eight miles after a 
week’s hard work. Our English labourer 
will not do it.” 

They talked on, and much of the con- 
versation was above the children’s heads, 
but Jill was a sharp child, and she was 
already evolving a plan in her head, which 
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** JACK AND BUMPS 


with perfect 





ARE WILLING, AND SO I'VE COME WITH IT” 


had the effect of taking her to the Rectory 
the next day. 

Mrs. Errington was a great invalid. 
When she was told that “ Miss Jill Baron” 
wanted to see her, she said to her husband, 
who was overlooking some accounts with 
her: 

“My dear Robert, we ought not to be 
disturbed. Shall we say we are engaged?” 

“ No,” said Mr. Errington, leaning back 
in his chair with a laugh; “I am dazed 
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Let us be refreshed by one 
of the fresh things in this world. There 
is nothing like a child for relieving one 
of care.” 
Jill was ushered in, flushed and excited. 
She could hardly wait to shake hands. 
“Jack and Bumps are willing, and so 


with figures. 


I’ve come with it,” she said. “It’s to help 
to build that church on the common. Miss 
Falkner said we might, and I’ve brought 
it in our bag.” 

She put a scarlet flannel bag on the 
table, and went on— 

“You see we haven't begun very long, 
so there’s only a little to start with; but 
we shall always be putting in, because we 
often get presents, and I’ve spoken to Mr. 
Stone, and we’ve counted that his fifteen 
cabbages will bring him one shilling and 
tenpence halfpenny, and he says that had 
better be given to you too.” 

It seemed incoherent, but Mrs. Errington 
gently drew the explanation out of the 
child, and though Jill did not divulge the 
spot of their “ Bethel,” her account in- 
terested the rector and his wife greatly. 

“It will be money well spent,” Mr. 
Errington said, “for it will be the means 
of telling those poor folk of the love of the 
Saviour.” 

“And you will have the honour, Jill 
dear, of starting the collection,” said Mrs. 
Errington. 

“ It’s a pity,” said Jill with knitted brows, 
“that you can’t get every one to give you 
their tenth.” 

“TI don’t think there are many people 
who do give their tenth,” said the rector. 

“Miss Falkner gives all hers to the 
Church Missionary Society,” Jill went on ; 
“but Jack and Bumps and me thought 
we'd like to see where our money went.” 

“ Wise little woman!” 

Then Mr. Errington emptied the bag, 
and delighted Jill by giving her a formal 
receipt for it, and entering the sum in an 
account book. She ran away quite happy, 
waving her scarlet bag in the air, and 
wishing with all her heart that birthdays 
and Christmas, and all such occasions for 
receiving presents, would come every day. 

“Mona is going to have a party,” an- 
nounced Jack one day soon after this. “I 
went into the drawing-room to give Miss 
Webb her pencil that I picked up, and she 
and Mona were talking about it. It is to 
be next Wednesday.” 

The children were just beginning their 
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afternoon lessons; and Jill was washing 
her slate preparatory to doing a sum. 

“ How jolly!” she cried. “I hope she'll 
let us come to it. When is it to be? Is 
it a dinner party?” 

“No, a garden party. It’s going to be 
a very grand one. There's a band coming, 
and a tent for fruit and ices, and there will 
be tennis and croquet, and bowls and———” 

“ Now, Jack,” said Miss.Falkner quietly, 
“that is enough. Lessons now, and talk 
after.” 

It was hard to obey, but Jack put a 
restraint upon himself, and when lessons 
were over Jill determined to get no more 
news second-hand. 

“Come on, Bumps. 
Mona about it.” 

The little girls found their sister in her 
bedroom, getting ready for a drive. 

“We've come to ask about the party,” 
said Jill, who always went straight to the 
point. ‘ We can come to it, can't we?” 

Mona laughed, then she sat down in an 
easy-chair and took Bumps upon her lap. 

“T hardly ever see you now,” she said; 
“ Miss Falkner keeps you all in such order. 
Why, Bumps, you are growing quite heavy.” 

“ Yeth,” assented Bumps, “I thmashed 
Polly’s head by stepping on it. She’s my 
thecond-betht wax-doll, Mona!” 

“ You'll let us come to the party?” asked 
Jill persuasively. 

“ Yes, if you behave nicely. 
be two other children coming. 
nieces of Mrs. Moxon’s.”’ 

“ Heathens ?” questioned Jill. 

Mona laughed merrily. 

“ Good gracious, no! 
child you are!” 

Jill coloured up at once. 

“T like boys better than girls,” she said 
in her stubborn tone. “I know I shan’t 
like them.” 

“You must be civil and kind to them, 
or else I shall send you back to the school- 
room. But perhaps that will be no punish- 
ment. I think you must have altered your 
mind about governesses, Jill.” 

“Yes,” said Jill in a different tone. 
“ But Miss Falkner is not like a governess. 
She’s very fond of us, she says so!’ 

“ Extraordinary! You don’t say so!” 

Mona laughed again, then put Bumps 
off her lap. 

“Now run away, small people, and 
remember if you appear in the garden on 
Wednesday, you must be in the cleanest 
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frocks and the sweetest tempers. Other- 
wise you must make yourselves scarce.” 

“Like the children walking to the 
Golden City,” said Bumps, trotting after 
Jill. 

Jill looked down at her with troubled 
eyes. 

«“ Sometimes I wonder where I am,” she 
said, moved by the impulse of the moment 
to confide in her little sister. “I don’t 
believe I get on very fast. I’m always 
losing my temper, and that means dirtying 
my frock.” 

“And then you have to wash it,” said 
Bumps cheerfully. 

“ Yes,” said Jill, with a light in her eyes ; 
“T can do that, at least I can ask to have 
it done, but—” and here she relapsed into 
gloom again. ‘I sometimes wonder if it 
is ever clean for more than a minute!" 

Wednesday came, and the three children 
sadly tried Miss FaJkner’s patience at 
lessons. 

She closed books at last, and sent them 
out into the garden to play before their 
early dinner. They,longed to go into 
Mona’s portion of the grounds, but the 
head gardener kept them back. Tents 
were being erected ; servants bustled about, 
and Mona, with Miss Webb and one or two 
gentlemen, seemed to be superintending 
everything herself. 

At four o’clock Jill and Bumps, arrayed 
in their best white frocks, were down on 
the front lawn awaiting the arrival of 
guests. Miss Falkner in a pretty grey 
dress and hat stood talking to Miss Webb 
under the trees, and Mona, looking radiant 
in her youth and loveliness, dressed like 
her little sisters in pure white, with a spray 
of delicate pink roses in her breast, was 
talking and laughing with a few of her 
house guests. Jack presently came up to 
his sister. He was dressed in his white 
sailor-suit, and looked stiff and uncomfort- 
able. 

“Oh, Jill, I say, do let’s get out of this. 
It's so dull and proper. You and Bumps 
look like the china figures on the school- 
room mantelpiece.” 

“ Yes,” said Jill; “itis very dull. Where 
shall we go?” 

“Let us see how Bethel is getting 
on.” 

So the three made their way to the fir 
plantation, but met with several inter- 
ruptions on the way. Jack chased a fowl 
which had escaped from the poultry-yard. 
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Bumps would insist on stopping to watch 
the peregrinations of two frogs in some long 
grass, and Jill had a talk with Sam, who 
was cutting down a young tree. As they 
trod softly on the brown pine - needles 
underfoot, Jack startled his sisters by a 
shrill whisper. 

“ Look! there’s a trespasser!” 

Jill pressed eagerly forward. A tall 
broad-shouldered man in clerical clothes 
was standing reading the board. Then, 
instead of turning away, he went up to 
the pile of stones, and bending down was 
in the act of lifting one of them out of its 
place to look at it, when Jill’s indignant 
voice arrested him. 

‘“‘You’re a trespasser! We shall prose- 
cute you!” 

He turned round in astonishment, and 
his stern, rugged features were transformed 
by a smile, when he saw the daintily- 
dressed children before him. 

‘Is this your property ?”’ he asked. 

Jill was like a little bantam-cock. 

“ Every bit of it is ours, of course it is. 
You must have seen the board; we aren’t 
going to allow any trespassers here.” 

“You'll have to be prothecuted!”’ cried 
Bumps breathlessly. 

“ Yes, Jill said she’d prosecute,” said Jack, 
looking first at the stranger and then at 
his sister, as if measuring in his mind’s 
eye their respective sizes. 

““What is to be done with me?” asked 
the stranger with an amused look. 

Jack and Jill put their heads together, 
and consulted in hurried whispers as to 
the best course to take. 

Then Jill spoke very emphatically. 

“We shall have to prosecute you, be- 
cause you didn’t care for our board. You 
saw it and you were going to move our 
stones. Jack and I think if you will walk 
between us and promise not to escape, we 
will go down to the policeman at our gate. 
Mona is having a grand party and he’s 
here now, for we saw him. He’ll tell us 
what to do.” 

“T think,” said the trespasser, trying to 
look grave, “that you might fine me. 
Magistrates do that to some trespassers.” 

Jill did not understand this, but she was 
too proud to confess it. 

“ No, you must come to the policeman,” 
she said. So presently skirting the tennis 
lawn the little procession passed. Jack 
and Jill marched on either side of him, 
Bumps walked behind. 
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“T can catch hold of his coat if he runs 
away,” she said. 

It was unfortunate for the children’s 
plan that Mona should intercept them. 

She moved from a shady tree on the 
lawn, and accompanied by two gentlemen 
confronted them. 

A slight flush rose to her cheek when 
she saw the prisoner, and her voice faltered 
slightly. 

“Mr. Arnold? I have not seen you for 
so many years that I hardly recognised 
you at first. You must be staying with 
Lady Crane; though she mentioned your 
name to me I never connected it with you. 
I am very glad to see you.” 

Her tone was more nervous than cordial. 
She introduced the other gentlemen with 
her tohim. “Sir Henry Talbot. Captain 
Willoughby.” Then she added lightly— 

“T might have known I would find you 
in the children’s company. I remember 
how fond you were of all small people.” 

“ He’s our prisoner,” said Jack import- 
antly, “and we're taking him to the police- 
man. 

“ A trethpather,” put in Bumps excitedly. 

“Yes, we're going to prosecute him,” 
said Jill gravely. 

Mona laughed, but Mr. Arnold looked 
grave enough as he said— 

“Yes, I plead guilty, but I appeal to 
the present company that I should be let 
off a term of imprisonment, by paying a 
fine.” 

“What does he mean?” asked Jill con- 
fidentially, addressing Captain Willoughby, 
who was always the children’s friend. 

“ He means he'll pay down some money 
if you make him. What has he been 
doing ?” 

‘‘He has been trespassing in our most 
private place. There’s a board up, so there 
was no excuse.” 

“T think if he pays us some money 
we'll let him off,” said Jack. 

Mr. Arnold held out five shillings. 

“Tt’s a first offence,” he said. 
never do it again.” 

“What shall we do with it?” asked Jill, 
taking the money and fingering it dubiously. 

Mona had walked on with Sir Henry 
Talbot. 

“Why,” said Jack, “we'll put it in our 
bag.” 

Jill’s whole face brightened. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘ We'll forgive 
you then.” 
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“You mercenary little wretches,” said 
Captain Willoughby. “Is this a new game 
by which you fleece every stranger?” 

“The money isn’t for us!” said Jill 
indignantly. “It’s for a kind of church.” 

Mr. Arnold looked at her, and gave one 
of his rare smiles again. 

“T must hear about it,” he said. “I 
should like to know where my fine will go.” 

He certainly knew how to gain children’s 
confidences. Before very long on a garden 
seat Jill was telling him about it all, even 
about their cherished “ Bethel.” 

She was rapidly making the trespasser 
into a friend. 

“T am most interested,” he said; “I am 
going back to a big manufacturing town 
soon, and I think I must try and get some 
of my boys and girls to put aside a tenth.” 

“Haye you any little boys and girls of 
your own?” asked Jill. 

“T am not a father,” Mr. Arnold replied, 
“but I have all sorts and kinds of boys 
and girls who I consider belong to me. 
Little crossing-sweepers, and errand-boys, 
and miners, and school-boys, and factory- 
girls. And I have a few like you who 
enjoy plenty from their Heavenly Father.” 

“ Did you know Mona long ago?” asked 
Jill. 

“IT knew her,” said Mr. Arnold slowly, 
as his gaze travelled to a white-gowned 
figure in the distance, ‘“‘when she was 
about as big as you, and we used to spend 
all our holidays together till we grew up. 
You ask your sister to tell you of our prank 
in the church tower with old Solomon 
Disher !”’ 

“ Oh, do tell me.” 

He shook his head. He saw Mona 
coming towards them again, and he rose 
to meet her. 

A few words that then passed between 
them puzzled Jill. 

“ Well, Mr. Arnold, tell me your news. 
I suppose you have never changed your 
opinion since we last met.” 

“No, I never have.” 

His eyes and mouth were stern as he 
spoke. 

Mona looked at him thoughtfully, then, 
as she met his gaze, she laughed lightly. 

“Your spirit is still ruling your body. 
I can see that. And I suppose you would 
say that my body is still ruling my spirit. 
I think it is. I always told you I should 
take the easy path.” 

Mr. Arnold glanced at her, then he looked 
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at the gay company 
on the flowered 
lawns, his earcaught 
the lively strains of 
the band, and his 
gaze wandered to 
the beautiful sloping 
hills and woods that 
formed a_ back- 
ground to thecharm- 
ing old English 
house that was her 
property. 

“A noble patri- 
mony,” he said in a 
low clear voice. “I 
would it did not 
belong to those who 
lay up treasure for 
themselves and are 
not rich toward 
God.” 

A crimson flush 
mounted to Mona’s 
fair cheeks. 

“Seven years 
ago,” she said, “ we 
parted because of 
your unreasonable 
severity. Have we 
met to do the same 
this afternoon ?” 

A smile came to 
his lips. 

“T hope not. I 
have lived and 
learnt to judge less 
harshly; but my 
aim is still the same. 
I hope my standard 
has not been 
lowered.”’ 

Mona shrugged 
her shoulders, then 
deliberately walked 
away from him. 

Jill looked after 
her astonished. 

“You have made Mona cross, Mr. Arnold.” 

“T am afraid I have,” he said humbly. 
“ Shall we come over to the tea tent?” 

Jill was only too delighted. 


CHAPTER VIII.—‘‘I MUST LOVE FIRST, BEFORE 
I CAN GIVE” 
UT Jill lost her friend in the tent. 
Several ladies took possession of him, 
and Miss Falkner told her to come 
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THEY FOUND JACK AND BUMPS VERY BUSY INDEED 


with her and speak to two little girls who 
were standing outside. They were evi- 
dently twins. Both had white delicate 
faces and long fair hair reaching almost to 
their waists. 

Jill was much astonished when she heard 
they were the “ Indian nieces.” 

“Why do they call you Indians?” she 
asked them abruptly, as Miss Falkner 
having left them they walked across the 
lawn towards the band. 
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“We are not Indians,” one of the little 
girls said indignantly. ‘We have been 
living in India and came to England last 
month. Mother and father are still out 
there.” 

“Oh,” said Jill in a relieved tone: “I 
was afraid you would be half black. Mona 
told me you were coming. What do you 
do in India ?” 

Their tongues were loosened, they poured 
out such a volley of “ride through bazaars,” 
“tiffins,” “ ayahs,” “ dobies,” ‘ punkahs,” 
“rupees,” “gymkanas,” and other unknown 
words and terms that Jill grew quite be- 
wildered. 

She questioned them eagerly, and was 
quite impressed with all the strange things 
they had seen and heard. 

“ What kind of things do you do?” they 
asked in their turn. “It seems so dull to 
us in England, but that’s because we are 
shut up in a school-room with a governess.” 

“We're never dull,” said Jill warmly. 
“Never ! And we're always doing new 
things every day. Do you see Jack and 
Bumps anywhere ?” 

“Who are they? 
What a funny name!” 

“She’s my little sister; we've always 
called her Bumps because she tumbles about 
and hurts herself so. They’ve gone off 
together somewhere. Now if we find 
them you'll see the sort of things we do. 
Whenever Jack and Bumps are missing, 
they are always up to something!” 

Jill commenced a rapid and thorough 
search for her brother and sister. Miss 
Falkner was also looking for them, but it 
was a long time before their search was 
successful. At last, coming to a small 
artificial lake which was tenanted by some 
wild water-fowl and white swans, they 
heard a commotion, and found Jack and 
Bumps very busy indeed. 

Bumps was sitting in a wheelbarrow to 
which were harnessed with yards of tape 
and ribbon, two of the swans. It had 
been a difficult task, to judge from the 
children’s heated, dirty faces. The birds 
were screeching and fluttering their wings, 
nearly choking themselves in their efforts 
to free themselves. 

Jack was pushing the wheelbarrow be- 
hind, trying to follow the lead of the dis- 
tressed and - angry birds. Bumps, elated by 
her position, was brandishing a small whip 
and trying to manage her reins, which 
seemed a difficult matter. 


Is Bumps a dog? 


Jill’s 


How they had got hold of the swans at 
all was a wonder, but Jack’s white suit was 
covered with green slime and soaked with 
water. 

“T’m Snow White,” 
“but these thtupid 
prop'ly!”’ 

Miss Falkner said very little, but what 
she said had the effect of bringing Jack to 
his senses. 

“Well,” she said; 


Red Bag 


called out Bumps, 
thwans won't go 


“you have shortened 
your happy day by this! What a pity! 
You evidently were tired of the party. We 
will go straight back to the school-room and 
stay there for the rest of the day.” 

In two minutes she had liberated the 
unhappy swans and was marching Jack 
and Bumps—one on each side of her—back 
to the house. The little girls watched them, 
half in amusement, half in pity. 

“That's what I say,” said Rose, one of 
the twins, “a governess spoils every bit 
of fun!” 

“Miss Falkner doesn’t,” said Jill loyally, 
“but Jack does sometimes go too far. He 
nearly hung Bumps the other day. He 
was pretending to do it, but he got the 
rope too tight round her neck. She was a 
Royalist and he was Oliver Cromwell. We 
had had it in our lesson that day. He said 
he really felt she was his enemy, and he 
would have to get ridof her! Miss Falkner 
was very angry. She is very quiet when 
she is angry, but she’s very nice. I love 
her!” 

Then, with a quick change of thought, 
Jill said— 

“Do you get a lot of money? Have you 
pocket-money ? ” 

“Yes, we have sixpence a week each, 
but it doesn’t seem a great lot.” 

“ Wouldn’t you like to give your tenth to 
God? You can easily, if you like. I'll 
tell you how it’s done.” 

The little girls looked at Jill completely 
puzzled, but she had a wonderful way of 
compelling attention and interest, and 
before she separated from them that after- 
noon they had promised to think over the 
matter, and let her know what they could 
do. 

“You see,” said Norah, the other twin, 
“‘we haven’t very much money to spare. 
We want every penny of it. We're always 
wanting to buy things.” 

“Yes, but God wants it most,” said Jill, 
“and it’s such a very little He wants; only 
one penny out of tenpence, that’s all it is. 
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And if you saw the poor people out on 
Chilton Common, who have no church and 
who look so dirty and wicked, you'd like to 
give some money to help them.” 

“Are you good ?”” asked Rose, looking at 
her curiously. 

“No, I’m awfully wicked,” said Jill with 
conviction, ‘‘but giving your money away 
doesn’t make you good. I wish it did.” 

There was nothing to say to this. They 
parted excellent friends, but Rose said to 
Norah afterwards, ‘‘She’s rather a nice girl, 
but I feel if I was with her she would make 
me do a thing whether I liked it or not.” 

‘*It’s the way she talks,” said Norah; “she 
gets so excited over it. I never heard of a 
tenth before, did you?” 

“No, never. I wonder if Aunt Mary 
gives it; I will ask her.” 

Jill had a word or two again with Mr. 
Arnold before he left. He came up to wish 
her sister good-bye when she was standing 
by her side. 

“ Good-bye, Miss Baron. I am off to my 
work again to-morrow, so shall not see you 
again for some time.” 

Mona looked up at him a little wistfully, 
then spoke in her most airy manner— 

“Good-bye, it is not likely we shall often 
meet; my path is not yours, as you are so 
fond of inferring.” 

He looked at her in silence, then his 
hand fell rather heavily on Jill’s shoulder. 

“T think of you,” he said, “as you were 
at this age. This little sister of yours has 
discovered that she is a steward—help her 
when she grows up, aS you were never 
helped, to preserve her childish faith and 
integrity. It is required in stewards that a 
man may be found faithful!” 

Then turning to Jill he said— 

“ Good-bye, little friend. I am not sorry 
that I trespassed this afternoon, for I am 
going away happier than when I came.” 

“And you don’t mind us keeping your 
five shillings ?” 

“T shall like to think of it reposing in that 
scarlet bag you told me about!” 

He went, and Mona turned sharply upon 
Jill— 

“Run away, child, to Miss Falkner. It 
is getting late, you have been here long 
enough.” 

Jill obeyed, wondering -why her sister 
spoke so crossly. 

It was a few days after this that Jill dis- 
covered two more trespassers in the vicinity 
of Bethel. 
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She was by herself, and did not feel quite 
so ready to arrest them when they proved 
to be Mona and Captain Willoughby. 

They had been wandering through the 
plantation, and Captain Willoughby’s voice 
was very low and earnest when the sudden 
appearance of Jill startled and disconcerted 
him. 

“ You can’t come any further, I’m afraid,” 
said Jill, barring the way; “for you'll be 
trespassing.” 

Mona looked at her in amusement. 

“Whose wood is this? Yours or mine ?”’ 
she asked. 

“This corner is ours,” answered Jill 
firmly. ‘No one used it before we did.” 

“ But what have you been using it for?” 
inquired Mona. 

Jill looked a little rebellious. 
Willoughby seized hold of her. 

“You are the little trespasser, not us, I 
fancy,” he said. “ Now then, I have got you. 
Come along, and don’t pull away from me 
unless you want a sore wrist.” 

So Jill was dragged captive before her 
board and pile of stones. 

Mona looked at it curiously. 

“Now what on earth does it mean, Jill ? 
Explain.” 

“You're trespassers both of you,” said 
Jill stubbornly. “It’s got to do with ws, 
and we are the ones that know about 
it.” 

“The mighty US!” said Captain Wil- 
loughby, who loved to tease her sometimes. 

But Mona stopped him, and drew Jill’s 
hand out of his very gently. 

“Never mind, Jill dear. We will own 
ourselves trespassers if you will explain 
this. What does ‘Bethel’ mean? It is a 
Bible word, is it not?” 

Jill was quickly appeased. When Mona 
spoke to her kindly she was ready to tell 
her anything. 

“Tt is a secret place, and a religious one,” 
she said. “Of course it comes out of the 
Bible, and it’s not idolatry, though Sam’s 
father says it is.” 

“T know!” said Captain Willoughby. 
“It’s an altar, and you offer sacrifices on 
it.” 

“No, we don’t,” said Jill indignantly, 
“we wouldn’t be so wicked!” 

“But the good people in the Bible 
always offered sacrifices,” argued the young 
Captain. 

Jill looked at him thoughtfully. 

“ Well, we don’t,” she said. 
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“What do you do?” asked her sister. 
“This is a kind of altar, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is a kind of one,” admitted Jill, 
“though Jacob did not call it an altar. He 
made a heap of stones and called it Bethel, 
and so we've done it too.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Captain Willoughby. 
“This is Jacob’s heap of stones. Isn’t one 
of them in the King’s coronation chair, by 
the bye?” 

“ But what use is this to you?” asked 
Mona, wanting to get to the bottom of 
it. 

“Tt has to do with our vow,” said Jill, 
speaking fast and earnestly. ‘“ We have 
done what Jacob did, we’ve told God we'll 
give Him our tenth. ‘Of all that thou 
shalt give me, I will surely give a tenth 
unto thee.’ That’s the vow. And if any- 
body wants to make it, I shall let them 
come here and make it, and they won’t be 
trespassers any longer.” 

“ That’s a grand inducement,” murmured 
the Captain, “but what does your tenth 
consist of, Jill? Sweets and currant-buns, 
and dolls, and picture-books? I should 
like the system explained.” 

“ It’s the tenth of our money, of course,” 
said Jill, “I thought everybody knew that.” 

Mona was silent. She was looking a 
little troubled. Then she turned suddenly 
to Jill— 

“Ts this where you brought Mr. Arnold 
the other day?” 

“IT found him here,” said Jill. “He was 
a trespasser. That’s why he gave me five 
shillings.” 

“ What have you done with it?” 

“T’ve put it into our bag. Miss Falkner 
made us a red bag, and all our tenth goes 
into it, and then I take it to Mr. Errington, 
and he’s going to build a mission church on 
Chilton Common with it.” 

Mona gasped, then she began to laugh. 

“ Hopeful Mr. Errington! I admire his 
ambition, but I fancy many years will roll 
by before that church is built!” 

“T knew you would laugh,” said Jill 
reproachfully. 

“ Well,” said Mona, looking first at Jill 
and then at her pile of stones, “I always 
did say you children had the bump of 
invention. But I, with Mr. Arnold, will 
plead guilty of the charge of trespassing ; 
and you must do the same, Captain Wil- 
loughby. What will you fine us, Jill? Five 
shillings? I think we cannot escape with 
less than that.” 
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“Be merciful,” pleaded Captain Wil- 
loughby. “If I had known this visit of 
ours would have entailed such a loss to my 
pocket, I would have kept a long way off 
from it!” 

Jill looked perplexed. 

“I don’t want to get money out of 
people,” she said, “but you really are 
trespassers, and it will be lovely for our 
bag!” 

Mona took her purse out of her pocket, 
and put half-a-sovereign into her little 
sister's hand. 

“There!” she said. “Run away and 
put that into your bag. It is for a good 
object. Now, Captain Willoughby, we 
must go back to the house. I promised to 
drive with Miss Webb at four o'clock, and 
it is that already.” 

Jill turned over the gold coin in amaze- 
ment and delight. She thanked her sister 
effusively. 

“TI knew our bag would get on, I was 
sure it would,’ she said; and then she 
scampered back to the school-room, where 
Miss Falkner was teaching Jack how to 
arrange his stamps geographically in his 
stamp album, and Bumps was looking 
admiringly on. 

“ Look!” she cried. “Mona has given 
this to me for our bag! Isn’t it perfectly 
lovely !”” 

She got plenty of sympathy from the 
school-room party. Miss Falkner had heard 
at last about “‘ Bethel,” but she had respected 
Jill’s wish about it, and had never been 
there. 

That evening when the children were in 
bed she sat by the open school-room window. 
Her thoughts were not sad ones, though 
she had had much in her life to make her 
sad. And when a slender figure in a black 
lace gown came across the dusky lawn 
and spoke to her, it was the young heiress’s 
face that looked weary and troubled, not 
the governess’s. 

Miss Falkner looked up brightly. 

“Tsn’t it a delicious evening?” 

“Is it? Yes, I suppose so. I wish I 
enjoyed things as you do, Miss Falkner.” 

There was a little silence. 

Then Mona sat on the low window-ledge 
and put her light shawl over her shoulders. 

“T must have some one to talk to to- 
night, or I feel I shall go crazy, and I 
have come out of doors to get away from 
Miss Webb, because she is so cross with 


me. 
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Miss Falkner looked her sympathy but 
said nothing. 

“Jill has altered a chapter in my life 
to-day, and I don’t know whether I am 
glad or sorry.” 

“T hope she has done good, not harm,” 
said Miss Falkner. 

“From your standpoint—yes. From 
mine—I’m not so sure. I was about to 
yield to persuasion, when she interrupted 
us, but after her interruption, I—well, I 
altered my mind. What a lot of bother 
one’s memory gives one!” 

“Sometimes it does.” 

Mona moved in her seat restlessly. 

“Seven years ago, Miss Falkner, I quar- 
relled with some one that I liked very 
much. It was about a certain subject. It 


is strange that this week the same person 
and the identical subject have both cropped 
up again. 

“T should say,” said Miss Falkner, “ that 
the coincidence has occurred for a purpose.” 


“ Yes, I knew you would say that.” Then 
after a pause she said— 

“Do you believe that prosperity is good 
or bad for one?” 

“T think if we regard our wealth as a 
trust it will be good for us,” said Miss 
Falkner. 

Mona laughed a little bitterly. 

“Of course. It is the same old story. 
People can’t give because it’s right to give. 
I hate being forced.” 

“No,” said Miss Falkner gently. “It is 
only when we love the One to whom our 
wealth belongs that we love to give it back 
to Him.” 

“Then,” said Mona, “I must love first, 
before I can give.” 

She rose, then looked a little wistfully at 
the young governess. 

“Sometimes I wish I could change places 
with you,” she said, and before Miss 
Falkner could make any reply she slipped 
away. 


(To be continued.) 
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ViI.—Dinah Morris preaching on the green at Hayslope 


‘*She taught us how to live ; 
With blameless life girt round with sanctity, 
Lowly in heart, in soul and purpose high. 
Sweet lessons did she give 
Of faith, of love, of hope; for all that shone 
Brightest in Christian lives, she made her own.” 
BURLEIGH. 


the hymn rising on the evening air, and we 
seem to watch the mounted traveller as he 
goes forward on his way. 

I have conversed with many hundreds of 
the readers of Adam Bede, and, without 
exception, I find that the scene delineated 
in Chapter II. has been remembered with 











GENERAL VIEW OF THE VILLAGE OF ELLASTONE, THE HAYSLOPE OF ADAM BEDE 


more indelibly impress themselves on 


JEW of the pictures presented in fiction 
the reader’s mind than the preaching 


of Dinah Morris on Hayslope Green. The 
scene is so picturesque, with just a dash of 
the marvellous thrown in; the youth of the 
preacher, the calm of summer evening, 
the gathering of the simple villagers, the 
stranger listening on horseback spellbound 
by the preaching—all these join to produce 
a situation which cannot well be forgotten. 
One can almost hear the solemn tones of 


striking vividness. It is to this narrative 
we must turn in introducing Dinah Morris. 

In a general way, but without finding 
exact correspondence in every particular, 
we may take it that the village of Ellastone 
answers to the Hayslope of the novel. The 
traveller on horseback, with portmanteau 
strapped behind him, may well be supposed 
to have approached the village by the steep 
incline which marks the arrival from Ash- 
bourne, and as he drew near, he may have 
caught a glimpse of Wootton Hall on his 
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right, in the midst of hanging 
woods far up the valley, he may 
have lingered to gaze on the fair 
picture, and he may have passed 
on his way after the preaching 
down the gentle slope on his 
journey to Rocester and Uttoxeter. 

The Ellastone of 1799 was not 
very different from the Ellastone of 
the twentieth century. A few new 
houses have been built, thatched 
roofs have given place to Stafford- 
shire. tiles, the roads are much 
improved, but the place, always 
beautiful, remains much as it was 
a hundred years ago. It stands 
in the midst of a pleasantly diver- 
sified landscape, in which there 
are blended green pastures, rich 
meadows, furrowed cornfields, 
fruitful orchards, and shady planta- 
tions; with Weaver Hills standing 
sentinel on the north, “to guard 
this region of corn and grass ”’ from 
the hungry winds which blow from 
that quarter; while the valley of 
the Dove, with the low hills of the 
Derbyshire border at Norbury and 
Roston, bound the vision to the 
south. 

The village of Ellastone has 
other literary and art associations 
than those of Adam Bede, for Jean 
Jacques Rousseau resided for a 
year at Wootton Hall; and George 
Frederick Handel composed a part 
of his great Oratorio, The Messiah, 
at Calwich Abbey. 

Ellastone is a wide parish of 
more than seven thousand acres, 
and includes the five townships of 
Calwich, Prestwood, Ramsor, 
Stanton, and Wootton, containing 
together a population of twelve 
hundred souls. The parish church 
of St. Peter occupies a prominent 
position on rising ground, and the 
vicarage commands delightful views 
across the valley to the wooded 
heights of Derbyshire. A painter 
residing here would find around 
him charming landscapes for his 
canvas, and in the picturesque 
valleys of both the Churnet and 
the Dove he would discover varying 
scenes of choicest beauty. Alas, 
the village green has long since 
disappeared. I doubt not that it 
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once occupied the ground opposite the 
Bromley Arms Inn. I can trace the old 
boundary of it in part, while traditions of 
it linger among the villagers. One could 
have wished that the green and the maple 
tree which figure in the novel had been 
allowed to remain, but like some other 
things—the parish stocks and the parish 
pound, for example—they are not as they 
were. 

The question for us to consider is 
whether Dinah Morris did preach at Ella- 
stone or not. On this point I can furnish 
the very best testimony. On one of my 
journeys to Staffordshire my mother in- 
formed me of a retired builder residing at 
Ashbourne, who had heard Dinah Morris 
preach on the green at Ellastone. 


meetings were continued for the winter 
season. 

Another question, however, remains. 
Were these facts about the preaching of 
Dinah Morris at Ellastone known to 
George Eliot? About this I have not a 
doubt. Of course, there were other places, 
and, indeed, many of them, where Dinah 
preached in the open air. But, to begin 
with, George Eliot knew Ellastone well. 
She tells of her visits to her father’s 
brother William at this place, of whom 
she speaks as a rich builder. I have 
already referred to her visit to Wirksworth, 
and of a long afternoon spent in the par- 
lour of her cousin, Mrs. Walker, writing 
down from the lips of her aunt, Dinah 





Mr. Phillips was a hale old man, a 
good Methodist, with a clear brain 
and a lively memory. I had a 
pleasant interview with him. His 
description of the scene was vivid 
and telling. He recalled it with 
sparkling enthusiasm. When he 
heard the preaching he was a 
youthful apprentice in the building- 
yard originated in Ellastone by 
Adam Bede. Dinah’s preaching 
produced an impression on his 
mind which it was delightful for 
him to recall. His eyes moistened 
and his voice mellowed as I asked 
him the question: “ Do you re- 
member her as a woman who 
preached with remarkable power?” 
The ready and energetic reply was: 
“T felt the power in my own soul, 
and never can forget it. It penetrated me 
through and through. I shall bless God to 
all eternity that I ever heard her voice.” 
There is other testimony as well. It is 
found in the autobiography of Seth Bede. 
He tells of a series of meetings in the 
open-air during a summer period. Then 
came the autumn chills and rains. One 
Sunday evening Dinah was preaching while 
a shower of rain was falling. The meeting 
was held in the immediate vicinity of the 
inn, a statement agreeing with other evi- 
dence as to the site of the green. The 
Methodists did not think the landlord likely 
to be favourable towards their meetings, 
but certainly he must have been a kind- 
hearted man, for he surprised and delighted 
them by walking across the road to their 
gathering to make them an offer of the 
use of his spacious club-room, where the 





THE OLD SMITHY OF CHAD CRANAGE, THE BLACKSMITH 


OF ADAM BEDE—IN RUINS NOW 


Morris, the account of her preaching ex- 
periences. 

Mrs. Walker told me very definitely of 
the saying of the latter: “I have been 
giving to your cousin an account of my 
preaching in the open air at Ellastone, and 
she wants to write it all down.” The 
téte-d-téte of the two, on that occasion, 
occupied a period of three hours. It has 
an important bearing on the preaching at 
Hayslope. I do not wish my readers to 
suppose that all the incidents related of 
the preaching there are to be taken as 
historical. That would be to allow no play 
to the imagination of the author. It is 
quite enough to know that she was aware 
of this ministration on the part of Dinah, 
and this being taken as established, we may 
realise for ourselves that it was hers, as a 
writer of fiction, to clothe the bare incident 
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with the drapery appropriate to its drama- 
tic presentation, and thus we owe it to her 
rare genius for realistic description that 
we have this fascinating scene which has 
become so famous in literary craftsmanship. 

The attitude of mind and heart of the 
writer at the time when she came into close 
contact with Dinah Morris is sufficiently 
attested to enable us to realise it very 
clearly. She was then a devout and earnest 
Christian woman, full of faith and good 
works. An extract from one of her letters 
to Seth Bede will reveal all this to us more 
fully than any words of mine. She is 
writing of Dinah Morris at a time when 
the beloved aunt lay dangerously ill at 
Wirksworth. The letter reveals a decided 
Christian experience and an exultant spirit- 
ual faith. A recent writer on George Eliot 
with keen penetration has stated that when 
she appeared as a novelist the multitude of 
her readers perceived at once that she knew 
the secrets of the spiritual life. The religion 
of the heart, says this very competent 
critic, cannot be feigned. This is the great 
peculiarity of George Eliot’s position. 
Whatever may have been her ultimate 
fate, she was assuredly of those who were 
once enlightened, who tasted of the heavenly 
gift and the powers of the world to come. 
All this is substantiated to the full by the 
choice extract I am about to give. It is 
dated : 


“ Griff House, Aug. 10, 1840. 
My DEAR UNCLE, 

** Remembering the apostle’s declaration 
that to be absent from the body is to be present 
with the Lord, I cannot, for her own sake, regret 
that my dear aunt is so very near the brink of 
Jordan. I would only pray that her Heavenly 
Father may, out of His tender consideration for 
His creatures who are but dust, lighten the weight 
of bodily suffering as far as may consist with His 
designs of mercy to the soul. Give my dear aunt, 
if she be able to receive it, an assurance from me 
of my affection for her, and tell her I humbly re- 
solve in the strength of the Lord to seek His face 
evermore, that we may sing together a new song 
before the throne. For you, my dear uncle, both 
my father and myself truly feel, and I have en- 
deavoured to pray that you may be powerfully 
sustained under a trial that will indeed bereave 
you of one who has been as the apple of your eye ; 
but is it not to this end, that God may be all 
in all with you, and that having no earthly prop 
you may walk entirely by faith? I doubt not, 
my dear uncle, that you will evidence the posses- 
sion of what belongs only to the Christian—joy in 
tribulationa—and that you will thus glorify the 
God of Israel even in the fires. Truly the com- 
mandments of God are not grievous, for the apostle 
sums them up by a ‘Rejoice in the Lord, and 
again I say rejoice ;’ and though this may seem a 


great difficulty when the heart is bowed down and 
rent in twain by the loss of our earthly gourds, 
in reality that is the very time when we can best 
relish the waters that make glad the city of God. 
‘Trials make the promise sweet,’—such promises as 
these :—‘ To him that overcometh will I grant to 
sit on my throne.’ ‘The Lamb that is in the midst 
of the throne shall feed them.’ ‘And God shall 
wipe all tears away from their eyes.’” 


When George Eliot wrote this letter she 
was twenty years of age. She was in the 
midst of her busy life as housekeeper and 
dairywoman at Griff, she was pursuing her 
ardent intellectual studies and engaging in 
active Christian work among the poor 
people around her. Before the aunt died, 
the blight of her faith had come to her, and 
she tells us there was mutual pain in their 
last interview. 

After this illness Dinah Morris lived 
another nine years. It was in this period 
that I first heard of George Eliot. We, 
in Staffordshire, were told of her refusal to 
accompany her father to church, of her 
unbelief in the credibility of the Christian 
revelation, of the instrumentality of people 
who were Unitarians in bringing about this 
change, and, quite naturally, we thought 
hard things of a daughter who could give 
such agonising pain to so indulgent a father 
and so good a man as Adam Bede; and we 
did not think kindly of the people called 
Unitarians who could have succeeded in 
bringing about such a result. I am 
bound to say that, so far as I know, every 
one of her relations in Staffordshire and 
Derbyshire would be entirely out of har- 
mony with George Eliot’s surrender of 
faith, and, as I well remember, greatly 
marvelled that it should have taken place. 
I am sure it was a poignant grief to her 
aunt, Dinah Morris, who died in the same 
year that Adam Bede died, and also to 
Seth Bede, who lived nine years longer. 
But the intercourse with Wirksworth had 
now ceased, and she never visited her 
friends in that region again. Still, we can 
see from her book that she had not lost her 
warm affection for her aunt, for the portrait 
of Dinah, which was certainly suggested 
to her mind by her knowledge of the aunt, 
while wrought with consummate skill, is 
also done with warm affection and keen 
sympathy. 

In the Ellastone preaching scene Dinah 
is introduced as a young unmarried woman 
from Stonyshire, visiting her relations at 
the Hall Farm, whose visit the local Method- 
ists took advantage of to arrange for the 
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vreaching on the 
green. This, how- 
ever, is at vari- 
ance with what 
actually occurred. 
Nevertheless 
since Dinah did 
preach, as a young 
woman from Not- 
tingham, in the 
town of  Ash- 
bourne, and was 
heard there by 
Seth Bede, there 
is no departure 
from truth in 
fixing the earlier 
preaching at Ella- 
stone. In reality 
it was not as an 
unmarried — spin- 
ster that Dinah 
first preached 
there, but as a bride of some thirty years 
The reason for departing from the 
facts as they occurred was to secure 
dramatic effect in the narrative, and it 
certainly appeared to be much more effect- 
ive to bring Dinah on the scene in the way 
described than in the more prosaic manner 
in which she actually did come to Ellastone. 

We must not forget that, in reading 
Adam Bede, we are dealing with a work of 
fiction, and therefore the writer is entitled 
to present her narrative to us according to 
the demands of her literary art, and we 
have no ground of complaint that she has 
done Anyhow, the preaching did 
happen, Dinah Morris was the preacher, 
and she told the story of it to George Eliot 
in the summer of 1837, during one of her 
visits to Wirksworth. 

The main features of the place as men- 
tioned in the story are plainly visible to- 
day. We know where the village green 
was situated, the churchyard gates men- 
tioned in the novel are close at hand, 
the Donnithorne Arms Inn is exactly 
opposite, and the club-room alluded to by 
Seth Bede is a long and spacious room for 
public occasions extending over the stables 
of the inn, as is often the case with village 
inns of the olden time. The blacksmith’s 
smithy, where we are told Chad Cranage 
stood gossiping with his neighbours, is just 
round the corner, in ruins now, because 
&% more modern structure has taken its 
place. There is no maple tree to-day, 
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VIEW OF WEAVER HILLS ON THE NORTH TO GUARD “‘ THIS REGION OF CORN 
AND GRASS.” 


THE BINTON HILLS OF ADAM BEDI 
whatever may have been the case a hundred 
years ago. 

Speaking of the club-room Seth Bede 
says: “ We held meetings there for some 
time ; now they have a comfortable chapel 
and a promising society, supplied by the 
Uttoxeter preachers. Praise the Lord for 
all His goodness.” The little chapel stands 
with gabled front, facing the turnpike road, 
within sight of the green where Dinah held 
her preaching. It has ministered to the 
spiritual needs of several generations of 
Methodists in Ellastone, and must ever be 
associated with the name of Dinah Morris. 

Sir Leslie Stephen, in his recently pub- 
lished book on George Eliot, somewhat 
discounts the value of the portrait given us 
of Dinah in Adam Bede, because she is too 
good for him. He thinks perfect characters 
in fiction have a tendency to be insipid. 
This reminds me of the Johnsonian anec- 
dote, in which we are told of a lady hostess 
who boasted to the doctor that she and her 
husband had lived together thirty-eight 
years, I think it was, without a quarrel. 
She expected commendation for such virtue, 
but was startled by the brusque answer: 
“Madam, how insipid!” It is a trifle 
sad when angelic goodness in a woman, 
whether in fiction or in real life, is set down 
for insipidity. “She is a little too good,” 
says Sir Leslie, “ not only for Seth, but for 
this world, and I have a difficulty in obey- 
ing the summons to fall upon my knees 
and worship.” Of this relates to 

NN 
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the Dinah of fiction merely. The real Dinah 
had no illusions about her native goodness, 
but always cherished the most humbling 
views of herself; she sought no homage 
while she lived, and took all the means 
within her power to secure that none should 
be given to her memory when she was dead. 
But, at least, we may produce here some 
extracts written by one who knew the living 
prototype of Dinah Morris for many years. 
Mr. Adam Chadwick, a banker of Matlock 
Bath, said to me: 


“‘The world does not yet know the real ex- 
cellence of Dinah Morris. She far exceeded the 
presentation of her goodness in Adam Bede. I 
knew her intimately from my youth up till the 
time of her death, and I must say that she was 
the most perfect character I have ever known. I 


and Dinah Morris 


take a view of my past life I see that in the best 
and most devoted part of it I have been an un- 
profitable servant ; and that there has not been a 
day in which I might not have done something 
more, something better, for God. I have ever 
needed, I need now more than ever, and for ever, 
the atoning blood. Christ is all in all to me; and 
His favour, His approbation and smile, the aim, 
the end, the blessedness of my life.” 

In this confession we have the very 
essence of the experience of Dinah Morris, 
as she was in real life. A lowly dependence 
on Christ and burning zeal for His glory 
were the moving forces in her character, 
and service for others only ceased with 
life itself. After Dinah’s death Mr. Chad- 
wick broke into verse, and his glowing 
picture of this saintly woman sprang, I 
know, from his heart. Here is an extract 
from the poem referring to Dinah 
Morris : 





BROMLEY ARMS INN, ELLASTONE (THE DONNITHORNE ARMS OF 


‘There needs no marble to record her 

name, 

Engraved on human hearts, her death- 
less fame ; 

Though deep among our hills her ashes 
lie, 

The memory of her labours cannot die ; 

Voiced down to ages will her history 
be, 

A record of good works with sanctity. 

All knew her labours here for many 
years, 

Her prayers, her sacrifice, her pleading 
tears ; 

With spirit fired from God’s great 
altar high, 

For God to live, for human souls to 


ADAM BEDE), SHOWING THE CLUB-ROOM OVER THE STABLES die 


have committed to writing my recollections of her ; 
and, if I live long enough, I am resolved that the 
world shall in some way know of her romantic 
career and of her beneficent labours in this dis- 
trict as long as strength and life were given to 
her.” 

The wish of this gentleman was not 
fulfilled. Very suddenly he was called 
hence, but his papers have been court- 
eously handed to me, and will be freely 
drawn upon in the course of this history. 
Among ether things he gives us Dinah 
Morris’s dying confession, which shows that 
she, at least, did not think herself the 
“perfect character” Sir Leslie Stephen 
good-humouredly dissents from. It is most 
expressive : 

**T do not repent of anything I have done in 
trying to snatch sinners from a Section hell, only 
that I have not at all times acted wisely ; that I 
have not had more zeal and more love. When I 
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The words of Dinah, in our market-place, 
Are told to millions of the human race, 
And millions yet unborn will tell the tale 
Of Dinah’s labours in the Wirksworth vale.” 


These lines record the impression pro- 
duced on the mind of a man of business 
who knew Dinah well and survived her 
many years, whose mother was a devoted 
member of one of her classes, and who 
grew up to manhood himself under the 
shadow of her influence. While these 
articles have been passing through the 
press a weekly religious newspaper has 
deprecated their appearance. With regard 
to Dinah it says: 


‘*To compel Dinah Morris, for instance, to be- 
little herself to the measure of some historical 
young woman who did preach to sinners, but who 

y and by got married and gave over preaching, is 
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not to assist the original aim of the author, but to 
invert that aim.” 

The writer of this paragraph is evidently 
not aware that this is the very thing which 
the real Dinah did not do, for long as strength 
lasted she never ceased preaching and never 
halted in her efforts to save the lost, help 
the distressed, and succour the needy. Her 
life, indeed, was one long, untiring struggle 
to elevate and bless the weaker souls around 
her. The belittling complained of, therefore, 
rather clings to the fiction than the reality. 
Her life was true and steadfast to the end. 

Little did Dinah Morris ever dream of 


A Forgotten 


S the cyclists spin along the well-known 
high-road from Kettering to Stamford, 
few probably are aware that as they 

pass through the picturesque village of 
Colly Weston (famous now as in the past 
for its slate quarries) they are on ground 
which in ages long since gone was trod by 
royal feet, and the quiet little village awake 
and ringing with the pomp and circum- 
stance attaching to the residence of kings 
and queens,—yet so it is. 

The site of the castle is still clearly 
defined. The broad terraces of a lordly 
garden that can yet be seen, and the 
ornamental water (now reduced to a fish- 
pond), still indicate the remnants of departed 
splendour, while the ancient and curious 
sundial, standing where it has stood for 
well-nigh four hundred years, even now 
marks the hours of inexorable Time. 

Colly Weston, or, as it was formerly called, 
Colyn’s Weston, takes its name from Nicolas 
de Segrave, lord of the manor in the reign 
of Edward III., “Colin” being in those 
days the French abbreviation for Nicolas ; 
but the manor was in existence long before 
that time. It was held by Ralph de Limose 
under William the Conqueror, and remained 
in that family until Henry III.’s time. 
After many changes it was possessed by 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother 
of Henry VII.; later Henry VIII. gave his 
grandmother’s estate to his natural son 
Henry, with the title of Duke of Richmond, 
and here the latter died in 1536-7. 

Subjoined is a note on the subject from 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, 
Vol. III. page 346: “ He, Henry (Duke of 
Richmond), died at Colly Weston, the late 
seat of Margaret Beauford. King Henry 


the many honours that were to be done 
to her memory when she was dead ; least of 
all that when the late Queen Victoria had 
passed away and it was resolved by the 
King, her son, to present Osborne House, 
her favourite seaside residence, to the nation, 
there should be found in one of the rooms 
of the palace, among pictures of Court 


beauties, a painting of Dinah Morris 
preaching on the village green! Such, 


however, was the fact. In our next chapter 
I propose to relate some of the extraordinary 
incidents in the life of this remarkable 
and saintly woman. 


Royal Palace 














DOOR TAKEN FROM THE PALACE, NOW IN 
THE CHURCH 


VIII. had given him her property, with the 
title of Richmond. Among the Hardwick 
Estate Papers is one describing his progress 
to Colly Weston.” 

The traditions of the ancient family of 
Throckmorton, contained in the MS. already 
quoted, gave no very attractive picture 
of this youth’s disposition. The celebrated 
Sir Nicolas Throckmorton has left this 
remembrance, embodied in the verse of his 
nephew, of his introduction to life as 
Richmond's page, a post far enough from 
an enviable one: 
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‘* A brother fourth and far from hope of land, 

By parent’s hest I served as page 

To Richmond’s duke, and waited still at hand 

For fear of blows that happened in his rage. 

In France with him I lived most carelessly, 

And learned the tongue, though nothing 

readily.” 

In the fifteenth year of Henry VIII. David 
Cecil was made steward of the king’s 
lordship ; eventually the Tryon family 
bought the property from Judge Heath, and 
the manor is now owned by the Marquis 
of Exeter. 

The castle was most probably built by 
Sir William Porter during the reign of 
Henry V., since its walls bore the escutcheon 
of the Porter family, viz. three silver bells 
in a field of sables. When the building was 
destroyed a doorway of late “ Decorated” 
design and very handsome, bearing the 
Porter arms, was brought from the castle to 
the church, where it now forms the south 
door; but it is certain that Ralph, Lord 
Cromwell, Lord Treasurer to Henry VI., 
greatly augmented the building, and there is 
every reason to believeit was much the same 
in design and size as Wingfield Manor in 
Derbyshire, which owned its existence to the 
same builder. 

The castle was again augmented by Mar- 
garet Beauford and possibly by Elizabeth 
of York, as the letters “‘ E. R. 15—” (the re- 
maining numbers are illegible) appear at the 
present time on a barn wall end in the 
courtyard. 

To Colly Weston in the June of 1503, 





Henry VII. escorted his daughter Margaret 
from Richmond on her way to meet herfuture 
husband, the gallant James IV. of Scotland. 
The journey was made in great state (as 
we learn from Mr. John Young, Somerset 
Herald, who was officially engaged in the 
bridal train), and the king and princess 
were received right royally by the venerable 
Countess of Richmond at her castle of 
Colly Weston, and here the court was 
entertained for a fortnight. On the day of 
her departure most of the nobility claiming 
relationship to the royal family assembled 
in the great hall of the castle to bid fare- 
well to the future queen consort of Scot- 
land. The preparations being completed 
the young queen entered the hall, and in 
the presence of the assembled company 
received the solemn benediction of her father 
and grandmother and bade them farewell, 
receiving at the same time from the king an 
illuminated manual, or book of prayers. 
The cavalcade then set out “ in fine order 
and array,” says the Somerset Herald, who 
doubtless rode with the rest in his gorgeous 
insignia of office, wearing the tabard of 
heraldic splendour which has _ survived 
even unto the present day. 

A gallant sight the Colly Westonians must 
have witnessed on that bright June mern- 
ing nearly four hundred years ago. ‘There 
rode the young queen on a white palfrey 
in a rich and beautiful riding-dress ; before 
her went Sir David Owen; on either side 
rode the Bishop of Murray and Nix, 
Bishop of Norwich, and following her Sir 

Thomas Wortley leading a 





COLLY WESTON VILLAGE STREET 





palfrey “ very richly dight.”’ 
Close at hand walked the 
royal footmen with the 
Tudor badge of the port- 
cullis embroidered on their 
tunics; next was carried a 
rich litter, followed by 
ladies and squires on horse- 
back, and then came a car 
in which rode four ladies 
of the bed-chamber. There 
too were the minstrels 
who played as the cortége 
entered and left the towns, 
and the royal trumpeters 
displaying the banners and 
sounding a fanfare as the 
young queen passed from 
the shelter of her father’s 
kingdom. Lord Derby, 
Constable of England, with 
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recently. These 











same men were em- 
ployed in pulling 
down the remain- 
ing walls of this 
once royal palace ; 
they had also built 
up a subterranean 
passage which ran 
from the lower 
part of the castle 
tower to the high- 
way, where it 
emerged in the 
midst of a copse be- 
tween two ancient 
pine-trees which 
are still standing. 








THE TERRACES 


Lord Essex took leave of her one mile from 
Colly Weston, and the bride then took her 
way to Grantham. 

In the Church of St. Mary, at Stamford, 
is a table tomb on which lie the recumbent 
figures of Sir David Phillips and his wife ; 
the former effigy is habited in armour of 
the time of Henry VII. Sir David was 
attached to the household of Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond, at Colly Weston. 

Leland (time of Henry VIII.) speaks of 
“Passing on from Harringworth and Dud- 
dington to Colly Weston, where the castle 
stood on rising ground with beautiful views 
towards the west and north, along the 
meadows.” He mentions also a story told 
him by his host, “ That the Great Lady at 
the Castle had a beautiful young lady that 
lived with her, and this young lady and her 
lover took a walk in the meadows, and seeing 
on the river a boat, they thought to amuse 
themselves on the water, but upset the boat 
and she was drowned. Ever since, the 
mist, vapours, and fogs are called the White 
Woman of Colly Weston meadows.” In 
1791 a person then living remembered and 
described the castle as it was in his youth 
—ruinous, but consisting of a great hall, 
tower, dungeon, and kitchen with five 
chimneys—but in this year 1791, according 
to Bridge’s Northamptonshire, Mr. Tryon 
was lord of the manor, and “hath here a 
neat house on the steep of a hill, and a 
park which some time since was disparked.” 
This “ neat house” was no doubt a small 
part of the castle, and, such as it was, con- 
tinued to be inhabited within the memory 
of two Colly Weston men who have died 





Its course is easily 

traced during a dry 

summer, as the grass becomes brown the 

wholedistance and marks the track distinctly. 

For the benefit of the incredulous it may 

be as well to add that this is a bond Jide 

secret passage and not a drain, for it runs 
many feet wp-hill from the castle. 
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ORNAMENTAL WATER BELOW TERRACES IN THE 


With one exception, the photographs illustrating this article are by Miss M. Langley 


The church, which is dedicated to St. 
Andrew, is well worth a visit, for besides 
the doorway already mentioned, it has 
several points of interest. It is for the 
most part built in the Perpendicular style, 
though there are traces of Early English 
work, notably the south window of the 
chancel, which, as will be seen from the 
exterior, reached nearly to the ground, and 
may have been what is usually called a 
“leper’s window,” though that theory is 
much disputed. At the east end of the 
north aisle is a small brass in the floor 
depicting a female figure in the dress of the 
sixteenth century. The inscription runs 
thus: “Pray for the soul of Elizabeth 
Follet, the which died the 20th day of 
February, in the year of our Lord 1558.” 
This date leads one to suppose the brass 
was inserted to the memory of one of the 
ladies in waiting on the Countess of 
Richmond, or Elizabeth of York. 

On the south side of the chancel is a 
chapel of late Perpendicular architecture 
belonging to the Tryon family ; formerly it 
opened from the chancel through a large 
archway, but for more than a hundred 
years this arch has been built up, as have 
also the windows of the chapel itself. In 
1899, with a view to restoration, a window 
was opened by permission of Mr. Richard 
Tryon, and it was then found, from traces 
on the walls, that at one time the chapel 
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must have been of an 
ornate character, but the 
careless indifference of 
the latter part of the 
eighteenth and early days 
of the nineteenth centuries 
had stripped the walls 
bare, and replaced the 
original Tudor roof by 
mere rough beams. Its 
last use was as a school, 
but I understand that it 
is the wish of the rector 
and parishioners to have 
the chapel restored and 
once more connected with 
the church. The clock in 
the tower has struck the 
hours for many a genera- 
tion past and gone, and 
rung out the time to 
peasant, peer, and king, 
for it too came from the 
castle. 
AMY TASKER. 








Photo by Mrs, Nichols, Stamford 
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How I Manage to Save 


SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES ! 


A Bank Clerk in a Country Town 


My age is twenty-three, and my salary is £90 
per annum. Soon after I was twenty-one I took 
out an Endowment Life Policy for £200, thus 
making myself to save £5 a year. At this time I 
was getting £70 a year. Before I kept my earn- 
ings my parents allowed me three shillings a 
week. With this I saved two shillings a week, 
and obtained a nucleus of a nice little library, 
an investment for all time, and of which I am 
proud. The other shilling “went” in various 
ways. When I became twenty-two I was allowed 
to keep my earnings, after an allowance for 
board and lodging to my mother. This amount 
was agreed at 12s. 6d. per week, or about £32 
per year. Now I presume most interest will 
be taken in how people keep house with their 
income. Were I married, as I hope to be when 
I am in a somewhat better position, after this 
first charge for Life Insurance Premium would 
come the rent and rates, and here a very nice 
house can be secured for £20 a year. I should 
trust my wife for the rest, and I rather fancy, 
did she study my wishes, she would save another 
£10 cash and have in view the purchase of a 
house, provided I received an increase. 

But to deal with present circumstances. 
About £32 a year is expended for board and 
lodging, with about another £3 a year for 
washing, mending, and other little incidentals, 
making £35, which with Life Insurance Premium 
makes £40a year. Then I have to contribute £3 
a year for what I might call my Old Age Bank 
Pension. With regard to dress one does not 
need so good nor so much as in a large city. 
I generally have what is called a best suit new 
every two years, bringing it for second best in 
the third year, this costs about £3 5s., and I 
have a week-day suit new every year costing 
about £2 10s. Then provision has to be made 
for a mackintosh every two years at £1 10s, 
and an overcoat every three years at £2. All 
other clothing, including hats, I estimate at 
about £3 a year more, and boots at £2 a year, 
including repairs. This averages I reckon about 
£10 a year, bringing the expenditure to £53 
a year. I am a teetotaller and non-smoker, 
so have no expenditure under these heads, but 
I suppose I spend about £1 a year on other little 
superfluities. My sports are few, being cricket, 
bathing, boating, and fishing in the summer, 
for which £1 will cover me, and then for 
picnics, for I only go to two or three, I must 
allow another £1. In the winter I go to about 
a couple of concerts, and every week I attend 
our Mutual Improvement Society. The other 
evenings are filled in with walks, and being 


at home, and at the Free Library, with reading, 
games, and music. For these little benefits and 
pleasures another £2 must be given, which 
makes a total of £58. Then for a holiday, 
which I take every two years, at £6 would 
equal £3 a year, making £61, and I think 
another £2 a year would meet all other little 
contingencies such as papers, gifts, shaving, 
stationery, etc., making a total expenditure of 
£63 per annum. This leaves a balance of £27 
a year, which together with the £5 a year Life 
Insurance Premium and £3 a year Pension 
Premium, both of which must of course be 
regarded as savings, makes a total of £35 a 
year saved, 


A Female Teacher (Board School) 


THANKS to the excellent training provided 
by my parents, I found myself at the age of 
twenty-one in the position to earn £70 per 
annum by my own exertions. This salary has 
increased by £5 yearly until at present I am 
in receipt of the annual income of £80. As I 
am a trained, certificated, assistant, under a 
School Board, I have been compelled to con- 
tribute 3s. 8d. per month towards the Super- 
annuation Fund instituted by the Government 
to provide old age pensions for teachers. It 
can be seen therefore that I have £6 9s. 8d. clear 
each month. The following table shows how 
it is expended— 


Post Office Annuity . 
Owing ; 
Dress . 
Holidays . ; . : , 
Xmas and Birthday Presents . 
Church 
Charity . , 
Pocket Money . 

6 


On the very day on which I cash my cheque 
I place £2 in the Post Office Savings Bank 
towards a Deferred Annuity. I have agreed 
to pay the yearly sum of £21 into this bank 
for the period of ten years. At the end of this 
time I can draw a Life Annuity of £12 per 
annum, or draw all the money I have paid in, 
without interest. The money I have paid in 
can also be drawn out on my wishing to dis- 
continue the yearly payments, or, in the event 
of my death, before the first payment of the 
Annuity becomes due. 

As my occupation is very hard on wearing 
apparel, I cannot dress on less than £18 per 
annum. A large item in my dress expenditure 


1 Extracts from actual Essays sent in for The Leisure Hour Eisteddfod. 
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is my boots and shoes, as I have proved that 
false economy in this direction is injurious to 
health. Lo make my dress allowance amply 
sufficient I can, with a little help, make some 
of my clothes, and I always trim my ordinary 
hats myself. 

Chocolates have a great attraction for me, 
and, when I am tempted to exceed the amount 
I allow for them, 1 screw up enough courage 
to put by the price of this excess in a box 
marked ‘‘ Holidays.’’ This money, added to 
the monthly sum I set aside for the purpose, 
enables me to go away for a whole month’s 
holiday each year. 

Music I love, but, as good concerts are 
expensive, I mix with ‘‘all sorts and conditions 
of men” at the Saturday Popular Concerts in 
the Town Hall, where, besides enjoying the 
good entertainment provided, I can pursue my 
favourite study—human nature. 

The money I save by preferring walking to 
other and more expensive means of exercise, 
I put by in another box labelled ‘‘ Presents.’’ 

Then I have two more diminutive banks—two 
half-worn purses—one for church collections, 
and the other for the poor. For the former I 
dip into my ‘‘ Holiday” and “ Present” funds 
when collections are taken for any special 

urpose. The latter I do not dole out to every 
se I meet, but it is allowed to accumulate 
until I come across a deserving case. I come 
across many such in my work, for the children 
whom I teach often come to school in winter 
with pinched faces and clothed in rags. 

Towards giving these small pupils of mine 
(the babies’ class in a large infants’ school) 
some small pleasure at Christmas time, I have 
a curious plan of saving. A relic of my child- 
hood’s days—a money-box—stands on my beid- 
room mantelpiece. Into this I put all the 
farthings I receive as change from the drapers, 
and all the coppers I find in my purse at the 
end of each month. At Christmas I clear this 
box out, and buy sweets with its contents, 
which I give to each child in a pretty little 
bag or packet. It would astonish any one who 
has not tried this plan to see how quickly 
* small beginnings make great endings.” 

Instead of buying presents for my relations 
and friends I occupy my spare moments in 
making articles for gifts, at half the cost of 
bought ones. These presents are also decidedly 
more original, and can be made more suitable 
for the recipients than those obtained in a shop. 


A Single Woman with £1 a week 
in London 


THE question with me is ‘‘ How can I live 
in London on £1 per week and save out of it?” 
I must confess that I am successful only after 
repeated failures, and I will not weary possible 
readers with a tedious account of these, but 
will speak only of my success. 

I have one unfurnished room with the use 
of bath-room in a nice private house in the best 
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neighbourhood of an inexpensive suburb, and 
for this I pay 4s. 6d. weekly. The door is 
answered for me, but I do all my own work, 
cooking, washing, etc., and experience quickly 
teaches economy of tithe, by method. 

My journeys to the city need not be very 
frequent, and by taking a walk of two miles 
each way I spend only the modest sum of three- 
pence on ’bus fares. 

The hire of a gas-stove costs me 1s. 6d, per 
quarter, and my gas bill averages 35s. a year. 
Wood, coal, and coke cost me 20s. yearly. I 
seldom light my fire before noon, as household 
duties and shopping, or a long walk, take up 
the morning hours, and I can do all my best 
work in the evenings when I am warm and 
cosy. 

I save dressmakers’ and milliners’ bills by 
making all my own clothing, and can thus 
dress very well on £3 per annum, but I have 
to wear old shoes with a smart rosette on them, 
and old gowns done up to look well, indoors. 
I could not mannge a nice appearance if I did 
not keep my walking things strictly for out-of- 
door wear. 

I do not allow my weekly expenses for food 
to exceed 4s. 6d., and this includes soap, candles, 
and all sundries used in cleaning, etc., and I 
know from experience that if one is in good 
health one can live on less. Still, much thought 
is requisite as to the amount of nourishment 
contained in the different food stuffs. I should 
hardly care to repeat the experiment of a friend 
who told me that she had lived on dates, and 
dates only, for one week at a cost of 1s. 10d., 
and that she should never be able to swallow 
a date again! 

It is possible to obtain dainty dishes at a 
minimum of time and trouble with the aid of 
a good stove, and where gas is not obtainable 
the oil-stoves answer admirably if kept scru- 
ey clean; but of all abominations in a 

ouse, a stinking oil-stove is the abominablest! 
They must be thoroughly cleaned with methyl- 
ated spirits every few weeks. 

My breakfast usually consists of tea (quickly 
made), toast, butter, and an apple or an orange. 
Lunch is generally soup or porridge with some 
stewed or other fruit. I have some tea and 
thin bread-and-butter between four and five 
o'clock, but scarcely leave off work for this. 
At seven I leave off work for two hours and 
really enjoy my substantial evening meal, which 
is usually partially prepared in the morning. 
At nine o’clock I work again until eleven or 
later, as just so much must be done each day, 
and in winter I do not rise much before eight 
o’clock. Subjoined is a rough table of expenses. 
I generally manage to save £20 each year at 
present; if I earned more I would save more, 
as there seems no necessity for spending waste- 
fully. 

My summer holidays are spent with relatives 
in the country, and only cost my railway fare, 
which is just saved out of housekeeping during 
my absence from town. I am a frequenter of 
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the free library and obtain books from thence, 
but I should often like to purchase them. 


TABLE OF EXPENDITURE FOR AN INCOME oF £1 
A WEEK. 
S «a 
Rent . , . ‘ — 
Wood and coal. 
Gas (with hire of stove 
Food (forty-eight weeks) . 
Clothing . . , 
Church expenses ‘ . 
Stamps and stationery (one 
weekly letter) . 
One magazine . ‘ . , 
Travelling and sundries . ‘ 3 0 
Savings Bank . ‘ : « a 0 
x9 0 


A Married Man with 27s. a Week in 
a Country Town 


I am a very humble member of society, with 
a weekly wage which averages 27s., strictly 
speaking 24s. and a small commission, whic 
varies from 2s. 8d. to 3s. 6d., and yet I manage to 
save out of this. 

During my period of single life when my 
income was not so large as it is now, at least 
not until the last year or so of it, I managed to 
save £96, which was sufficient to furnish a house 
respectably (not on the hire system) and leave 
quite a respectable nest-egg into the bargain. I 
am at present twenty-seven years of age, have 
been a husband about fourteen months, have 
accumulated no debts, and the nest-egg has 
grown to £48. 

When we first entered upon that stage of life, 
which is the most important step in life, we 
decided that 2s. every week should be put aside 
to be added to the little nest-egg which I already 
had; that this was not to be interfered with on 
any account to meet current expenditure, but 
only to be drawn upon in cases of extreme 
emergency; to be the basis, in fact, of our 
savings, or, to put it another way, we deter- 
mined to live on at least 2s. a week less than 
our income. 

But it may be asked if the system worked 
well? AllI can say is, that I have not had occa- 
sion to draw upon it up to the present, in fact we 
have been able on several occasions to add a little 
on to those weekly florins, and there is a little 
interest constantly adding itself to the principal. 
It is really wonderful how enormous are the 
revenues of economy. Iam not speaking here 
of mean selfishness but of true economy ; making 
as much as possible out of everything, and 
making everything last as long as possible— 
these are the principles my wife and I endeavour 
to practise, 

To start with the house-rent: this accounts 
for £16 per annum, with a water-rate of lds. in 
addition. I have a comfortable cottage with 
garden attached for this sum. By working tlie 
garden in my spare time, I supplied the table 
with vegetables, and sold garden produce to the 
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value of 11s. 6d. during the past summer, or I 
should say the garden account showed a balance 
of that amount in hand, as I paid for seed or 
anything required for the garden out of the 
garden profit. 

We always make it a rule also to lay aside 
at least 1s. 3d. per week for the collections on 
Sunday, or any similar calls. 

Then comes the grocery and provision account, 
which averages about 4s. 6¢. The butcher comes 
in for 2s. or 2s. 3d., then those other small neces- 
saries, the milkman 6d. or 8d., half-gallon of 
oil from the oilman 4$d., and once in about ten 
weeks half a ton of coal from the coal merchant 
will bring the expenditure up to something like 
18s., leaving the remaining seven to pay for 
clothing, boots, or household requisites as they 
may be required. 

We have found hitherto that after these are 
provided we can still afford to go to an occasional 
concert or lecture in the winter, or an outing 
in the summer, and even then the exchequer 
always has sixpence to spare every month for 
The Leisure Hour. 

My wife was told by a professor in phrenology 
that she possessed a keen sense of order and 
method. This was a fact I ascertained myself 
by observation years before the learned pro- 
fessor gave his judgment. If the young men of 
to-day would only look a little more at this 
trait of character in the person of her whom 
they think of taking into a life-partnership with 
them, instead of, as is often the case, being 
carried away by a flash, outside appearance, we 
should hear less about poverty in this England 
of ours, and if they on entering upon the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship would determine to 
live on at least something less than they earned, 
they will understand far better than I can 
explain in this paper ‘‘ How I manage to save.” 


From Domestic Service to 
Independence 


In this age when there is so much complaint 
about the scarcity and improvidence of domestic 
servants, and especially the unwillingness of 
the young people in all parts of the country to 
take up househoid work, perhaps my humble 
experience of ‘‘How I managed to save” 
might be useful. 

irst, I was one of a very large family (there 
were eight girls besides boys) of a small tenant 
farmer in Lincolnshire, and when about eighteen 
years of age, went to live in a large Midland 
town at service with the son of our landlord. 
My wages being about ten pounds, I was well 
fitted out, and had a good home and kind 
treatment. 

When I took my quarter's money a certain 
— was put into the Post Office Savings 

ank, another sum put aside for chapel expenses, 
another for annual holiday and presents to 
take home. Then my dress, Boots always good, 
and generally made to measure, as wearing so 
much longer. I always strove to dress neat 
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and nice, making most of my own clothing. 
Finery and feathers I abhorred. In time 
bought a watch and some good furs, also took 
a sixpenny monthly magazine. 

In that and two other situations I lived thirty- 
two years, my position and wages improving as 
time went on, but the latter never quite reached 
thirty pounds. 

The increase made but little alteration, only 
enlarging each expenditure, my dress being of 
better quality, and I added to them a little Christ- 
mas fund, generally expended upon a crippled 
child or children. 

In two of the situations always received a 
new dress, or some equally useful article, at 
Christmas from my mistress. Books and dainty 
articles from other members of the family also 
on birthdays. 

As I grew older, felt I should like a home of 
my own, so took a small business, which, with 
the assistance of a small maid, has been abun- 
dantly prospered. 

Have bought some cottage property, also 
invested money in land, and now, at sixty years 
of age, contemplate retiring upon a small 
competence. 


A Lady in the Country 

I FIND I save much more than I should other- 
wise do by carefully dividing the amount at my 
disposal and allotting a certain portion of it to 
house-keeping expenses, another to dress, others 
to amusements, books, charity, etc. When the 
amount to be spent on either of these is 
strictly limited, one gets into a habit of 
thinking out and planning beforehand in a way 
which saves many pence, shillings, and some- 
times even pounds. 





In housekeeping, for instance, the joint 
which would make two dinners plain roast or 
boiled to the end, would make four at least 
daintily served in other ways; the remains of 
the pudding or sweet, which would otherwise be 
wasted, form a pleasant surprise if they appear 
at the table in a different form ; scraps of bread, 
vegetables, etc., from the preceding day can all 
be turned to good account. Cakes and bread 
which are home-made are far cheaper than 
bought ones, besides being more wholesome. 

In dress a slight knowledge of dressmaking 
and millinery is of great use, and clever fingers 
and good taste do much to eke out a dress 
allowance. Personally I find black the most 
economical wear, apart from washing materials; 
a black dress can be made to look dressy or 
plain, as the occasion requires, by altering the 
accessories of it. Plain materials, quiet colours, 
unobtrusive fashions, these I find the greatest 
helps to me in saving on dress, 

In coal I save by keeping the fires in unused 
rooms deadened with small coal ; in five minutes 
a cheerful blaze can be produced by poking this, 
and a good fire kept on half the amount it 
would cost those who would scorn to use any- 
thing but large: With my cooking-stove I can 
also save by burning oil or gas; when the stove 
is not in use the light can be put out, and thus 
there is no fuel burnt to waste. 

I save by hiring a woman to come and do all 
the washing at my house, instead of putting it 
out. I save by myself making all the presents 
I give away to my friends and the poor; the 
price of one thing bought at a shop will pay 
for materials to make two at home, and there are 
few people who do not appreciate a home-made 
gift much more than a bought one. 
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Over-Sea Notes 


From Our Own Correspondents 


Mormon Money 


THE Mormons, or “‘ Latter Day Saints” as 
they call themselves, are found in all parts of 
the United States; but Salt Lake City, Utah, is 
pre-eminently their home. In that city Mormon 


influence is observed in the statuary, the name 
of the river—Jordan—which flows through the 
city, and even in the nomenclature of the streets. 
Mormonism is also noticeable in the customs of 
the city, and a most interesting case of this is 
the use of what may be termed Mormon money. 


The Mormons, it is well known, are literalists 
in Bible interpretation, and adhere strenuously 
to the tithing system of the Old Testament. 
They operate the system in the following way. 
A general storehouse is maintained at a central 
point in Salt Lake City, where the Mormon 


farmer, or indeed the Gentile if he so desires, 
may bring his produce. He is paid for this 
in Mormon “script” or money, but one-tenth 
is always deducted and given to the church as 
his tithe. The script with which the man is 
paid contains on its face the words, ‘‘ This is 


Bisnors Generar SroreHouse, 
SALT LAKE CITY UTAH ‘ 
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not intended to be used as money.’’ But this 
sentence is printed merely as a protection against 
prosecution by the United States Government, 
which prohibits any private individual or cor- 
poration to coin money or issue currency. In 
reality, the script is just as good as money at 
the Mormon store, and can be redeemed in 
meat, flour, or whatever article is mentioned on 
the face of the script. The colour of the money 
yaries according as it is redeemable in one or 
another article, and the denominations range 
from five cents (24d.) up. On one side of the 
script is printed the contract and the number 
of the individual while on the other 
appears a picture relating to the Mormons, 
the five-cent denomination containing the 
Temple in Salt Lake City. Besides being 
used by the Mormons, this curious money is 
bought to a considerable extent by the tourists 
who visit Utah and carry away the script as 
souvenirs of Mormondom. All this money is 
clear gain to the Mormons, since it is not 
likely that the tourists ever present it for 
redemption.—a. B. R. 


note, 


Summer Schools in the United 
States 

In a former note which I contributed to The 
Leisure Hour, the function of the ‘‘ correspond- 
ence school” in the United States was briefly 
outlined. Another educational institution that 
is somewhat similar to the ‘‘ correspondence 
school,” and is of like recent origin, is the so- 
called Chautauqua or summer vacation school, 
All summer schools may be divided into two 
general classes, those conducted at and under the 
management of colleges and universities, belong- 
ing to the first class, while those located in the 
mountains or at a summer resort elsewhere 
belong to the second class, and are alone called 
Chautauquas by careful users of the term. The 
name Chautauqua has been applied to these 
schools from the fact that the first institution of 
the kind was established on Lake Chautauqua, 
N.Y. Although hundreds of Chautauquas have 
been established all over the United States in 
the fifteen years that have elapsed since their 
organisation, the original Chautauqua still 
remains the leading one. During last summer 
this school offered some fifteen courses in its 
curriculum, representing such 
English Literature, German, French, Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, Psychology, Music, 
Domestic Science, etc. The great advantage 
that the Chautauqua has over the university 
summer school is the opportunity it affords the 
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student to combine study with out-of-door recrea- 
tion. For example, the New York Chautauqua 
is situated on a beautiful site on Chautauqua 
Lake, where sanitary and climatic conditions are 
thoroughly healthful. The Rocky Mountain 
Chautauqua, as its name suggests, is situated in 
a little town in the midst of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and over a mile above the sea-level. The 
Garden of the Gods Chautauqua, organised last 
summer, is located near 
Colo., one of the most popular and delightful 
summer resorts of the west. The tuition for 
instruction in the Chautauquas 
varies in amount with the studies selected 
and with the individual schools, but the charge 
is never high, although scholars of 
and international reputations are secured to 
conduct many of the courses. Hotels, board- 
ing cottages, and tents are often operated in 
connexion with the schools, so that rooms and 
board may be obtained at rates from $5.00 (£1) 
a week up. Primarily, the Chautauqua is not a 
money-making institution, and many of them 
now in operation are not paying expenses. 


Colorado Springs, 


courses of 


national 


Others, however, are even financially successful, 
and all, we may say, produce important results 
in the moral and intellectual development of our 
people. —A. B. R. 


How Tramps Travel 

Ir is well known that American railways 
involuntarily carry gratis thousands of tramps 
every year. Probably fewer tramps steal rides 
now than twenty years ago, when it was a 
common sight to see a freight train (goods train) 
loaded with them, but the practice still continues 
to a greater or less extent, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the railway companies to the contrary. 
These efforts have, however, made the tramp 
more wary, and the means he employs to attain 
his ends are frequently ingenious and amusing. 
Probably the easiest way for the tramp to steal 
a ride is to board a “ freight” at a moment when 
the trainmen are off their guard, and then to 
take the chance of being discovered after the 
train is in motion. But this is entirely too 
democratic a mode of travel for the self-respect- 
ing tramp. He prefers a passenger train for his 
conveyance, and will go to his wits’ end to 
accomplish his design. Some tramps ride on 
the trucks beneath the cars, but this is uncom- 
fortable and dangerous. After an accident 
which occurred to a train which your corre- 
spondent took between Colorado and California, 
it was found that a tramp had been secreted in 
the baggage car, which was telescoped in the 
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collision. He escaped with a broken leg. At 
another time a tramp boarded a train in Cali- 
fornia just before it entered a tunnel. When 
the conductor came through for the tickets the 
train was already in the tunnel, and the tramp, 
upon being asked for his ticket, replied that he 
had been told that anybody was allowed to ride 
through the tunnel without charge. When the 
conductor informed him this was not the case, 
he looked very much surprised, but said that 
they would surely not put him off the train in 
the middle of the tunnel. ‘* Well,” said the 
conductor, ‘‘if I had caught you a little sooner 
that is exactly what I would have done.” How- 
ever, the tramp was allowed to complete his 
ride, and as the tunnel was a long one, he was 
helped considerably on his way. Your corre- 
spondent, who happened to witness the incident, 
asked one of the trainmen how often the trick 
was played. He replied, ‘‘ About once in two 
weeks.” The railway on which this occurred 
contains a number of long tunnels, and is there- 
fore especially adapted for the method used 
there by the tramp. In Shasta county, Cali- 
fornia, where long, wooden tunnels called snow- 
sheds are built to prevent the winter snows from 
stopping transportation, the practice of riding 
through the tunnels is much more common, and 
the railway officials are afraid to put the tramps 
off the trains, for in revenge they would set fire 
to the sheds. Another method which the tramp 
has been known to employ in riding on passen- 
ger trains is to secrete himself between the backs 
of two seats turned in opposite directions. In 
certain types of American cars this space is 
sufficiently large for a small tramp if he is skil- 
ful in condensing himself. But in any case the 
chance of detection is great. One tramp who 
was riding thus was caught by the conductor, 
and, after the train was stopped, was thrust off. 
But as the train moved again a few observant 
passengers noticed the fellow swing on to the 
rear platform of the last car and resume his 
journey undaunted.-—a. B. R. 


Peculiar Idioms of the Western 
United States 


THE United States is too new a country to 
have developed widely-differing dialects, but 
various differences of speech were inevitable in 
a country three thousand miles wide, especially 
before railways made communication between 
its various parts easy and frequent. Some of 
the most interesting of the local idioms still 
used by the people are those of the western 
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* United States which reflect pioneer and western 


life. In Colorado, for example, one often hears 
the people speak of ‘‘ packing an umbrella” 
instead of taking an umbrella, or ‘‘ toting it” 
as the people of the South would say. This 
idiom is directly traceable to the pioneer prac- 
tice of packing supplies upon mules when set- 
ting out upon a journey. Again, in Colorado 
a man does not become bald; his head gets 
‘*above timber-line,” an expression transferred 
from the speech of lumbermen. ‘The aridity of 
the western prairies is responsible for several 
idioms, among which is the use of “ to irrigate 
the lawn,” meaning to water it, and various 
technical terms connected with the systems of 
irrigation. The British ‘‘ tramway” is used 
there instead of the American ‘‘ street railway.” 
A strong Spanish influence also exerted itself 
through Mexico, giving such words as “ corral,” 
meaning a cattle-yard; ‘‘sombrero,” a broad- 
brimmed hat; “tamales,” a Mexican composi- 
tion of chicken, cornmeal and other ingredients ; 
besides various slang terms used by the cow- 
boys. Kansas too has its peculiarities of ex- 
pression, one of the most curious being the 
housewife’s use of “to sleep and eat people,” 
meaning to supply people with food and sleep- 
ing quarters. In California, traces of the old 
mining language are still heard in the country 
districts, but elsewhere the language does not 
differ materially from other parts of the United 
States.—a. B. R. 


The Great Barrier Reef 

THe Great Barrier Reef extends for 1250 
miles along the coast of Queensland and practi- 
cally parallel with it, almost te New Guinea. 

It has been the scene of innumerable wrecks 
—the great navigator Cook himself came to 
grief upon it—and many a gallant ship lies be- 
neath the calm waters that cover the beautiful 
but dangerous coral. 

As navigation became more frequent on the 
eastern coast of Australia, the passage by the 
Barrier Reef being the shortest to the East, 
surveys were made of a more exact kind than 
those made by our earliest naval explorers, and 
sailors were no longer compelled to pick their 
way practically blindfold. 

But with all the later knowledge we possess, 
it is still a voyage of considerable peril, and no 
ship of any size makes the voyage by way of 
the Reef and through Torres Strait, except 
under the guidance of the most experienced 
pilot. The necessity for this will be understood 
when the fine steamers of the China, Japan, 
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and British India Companies are making the 
passage. 

The Reef and the mainland together enclose 
a great arm of the.sea, comprising some 80,000 
square miles, and consisting, according to the 
well-known writer Saville Kent, of “a perfect 
archipelago of detached reefs and coral islets, 
the majority of the reefs being completely sub- 
merged, or only partially exposed to view at 
low water.” 

The Reef is now a valuable asset of the State 
of Queensland, for it is rich in pearl shell and 
béche de mer, Thursday Island in Torres Strait 
being the head-quarters of the fishery. 

The trip inside the Reef between it and the 
mainland is becoming a very favourite one with 
tourists, both British and Australian. They go 
as far north as Cairns. A smooth-water passage 
is assured, together with delightful scenery and 
an almost ideal climate at the season of the year 
most favoured by travellers—a North Queens- 
land winter—which would be difficult to surpass 
in any other part of the world.—a. J. w. 


Race Diversity in Cape Colony 


THERE are five distinct races—or rather 
groups of people, for two of the five can hardly 
be termed races—in Cape Town and Cape 
Colony. First come the English and Dutch, 
of whom the English predominate in the cities, 
and the Boers in the country. Next come the 
coloured people, in which group are placed all 
those who can boast of any white blood. These 
people all enjoy some degree of civilisation. 
They dress like Europeans. Many of their 
children attend school and later take positions 
as clerks and post-office messengers, and in 
every case where there is any agitation of 
equal rights—political or social—it is the 
coloured people to whom it is due. The next 
group consists of natives, or Kafirs as they are 
generally called. Out of a population of some- 
thing under 2,000,000 the natives number about 
1,300,000. Those natives who still inhabit their 
kraals away from the cities and towns do not 
conform to civilised usages either in dress or 
in manner of life; but the natives who come 
to the towns to work adopt city ways, and 
usually also city vices, and are known and 
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“‘ town-dressed 
natives.” The fifth group in the population of 
Cape Colony consists of the Malays. Of these 
there are only about 14,000 in all in the 
country; but they are chiefly to be found in 
the two cities of Cape Town and Port Elizabeth, 
and in these two cities they are a very promi- 
nent feature of street life. They are a prosper- 
ous people, and the womenfolk go about the 
streets clad in most gorgeous oriental colourings. 

he men’s dress is only distinguishable by the 
headgear. Instead of a hat they wear a red 
fez. These Malays are descendants of slaves 
imported by the Dutch from the East Indies in 
the days before the English occupation of Cape 
Colony. The Dutch were in need of household 
servants whom they could treat as their actual 
property, just as the negroes were treated in 
the United States. The home government in 
Holland refused to allow the Hottentots and 
Katirs to be treated as chattels. They could 
be used as serfs in the cultivation of the land; 
but they could not be transferred from place 
to place, nor could any man acquire a salable 
interest in the person of any native. Many of 
the Malays had already become free and pros- 
perous before the Emancipation of the slaves by 
the English in 1833, and since that date they have 
largely monopolised the fruit and fish peddling 
business, and are occupied in laundry work, 
artisan work, and many other lines superior to 
the hard manual labour which is chiefly done 
by natives. The Malays are all Mohammedans. 
They have their own mosques and schools, and 
in religious and social life they hold themselves 
entirely apart from the other races, white and 
coloured. Christian missions have never been 
able to make any impression on them, and 
they are now usually left alone by the churches 
and missionaries, who find it more profitable to 
spend their energies on the natives and the 
coloured people. When Port Elizabeth cele- 
brated the Coronation of Edward VII., one of 
the chief features was the procession of school 
children; and in this procession the Malay 
children, with their olive complexion, their dark 
eyes and black wavy hair, and their brilliant 
silk dresses, attracted far more attention and 
admiration than either the white or the other 
coloured children.—a. G. P. 
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Overhead System of Driving Electric 
Omnibuses 


A system of driving motor omnibuses and 
wagons by means of currents from overhead 
electric wires, such as are used for electric tram- 
ways, has been established in several places in 
France and Germany. Two illustrations show- 
ing the application of this method are here 
reproduced from the Scientific American, The 
system is used in city thorougafares where 
tramways cannot be conveniently laid down, 
and along country roads, A line six miles long 
is working between K6nigstein-Hutten and 
Kénigsbrunn. To pass an ordinary conveyance, 
the car is simply steered to the right or left of 
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about three hours, and that the friction of tides 
upon its surface, acting as a brake, has reduced 
this rate to the period of twenty-four hours, 
which is the length of our day at present. 
When the day was only three hours long, the 
earth was in a plastic condition, and the attrac- 
tion of gravity was barely sufficient to counter- 
act the tendency for parts to fly off, due to the 
great velocity with which our globe was spin- 
ning. This gave grounds for the conjecture 
that the moon is composed of fragments of our 
primitive planet, which detached themselves 
when the earth spun very swiftly, and after- 
wards became consolidated. At that time the 
earth was pear-shaped, and Mr. J. H. Jeans has 
recently shown in a paper to the Royal Society 











OMNIBUS DRIVEN BY ELECTRIC CURRENT FROM 
OVERHEAD WIRES 


it, the arm in contact with the electric wire 
permitting the car to move three or four yards 
to either side of the line. In passing another 
car, however, the contact arm of one of the 
cars must be removed while the other slides 
past. A similar system of locomotion is in 
operation over a length of three miles between 
Samois and Fontainebleau, but in this an electric 
trolley runs on the line and pulls the car after it. 
From this peculiar arrangement of causing the 
trolley to lead the way, as it were, the Frenmch- 
men have termed the trolley ‘‘ the blind man’s 
dog.” Both systems are found to work effectively 
and can be easily and cheaply installed. 


The Birthplace of the Moon 
THEORETICAL considerations led Prof. G. H. 
Darwin to conclude several years ago that far 
back in the past the earth rotated on its axis in 
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WAGONETTE DRAWN BY ELECTRIC TROLLEY ON 
OVERHEAD WIRES 







that it roughly retains this configuration even 
now. The deep seas in the southern hemisphere 
—the Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian Oceans—are 
believed to lie in the depression or vacancy 
from which the material of the moon was once 
torn off and thrown into space. England is 
almost at the centre of a hemisphere which is 
practically all land; this would be the blunt 
end of the pear-shaped earth, while almost at 
the antipodes of England is the Australian con- 
tinent which marks the remains of the stalk 
end of the pear. Bounding the land hemi- 
sphere of which England is the centre, is a circle 
in which earthquakes and volcanoes are of most 
frequent occurrence ; and this is what would be 
expected, as the parts of the primitive earth 
near the equator would be displaced and dis- 
turbed more than in other latitudes. The 
oceanic abysses south of that “circle of fire” 
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Jam 


Sandwich— 


a delightful 
snap at tea time, 


If you have it made right. To enjoy 
it made as nice as it can be, send 
Id. to Brown & Polson. Paisley, for 
their A Cook Book containing the 
carefully written recipe, and 6d. for 
a set of two specially made Sandwich 
tins. 

Successful home baking is not 
hard to achieve with Brown & 
Polson’s Raising Powder— 


“ Paisley Flour” 


(TRADE MARK.) 


If you do not bake at home, try 
now. The simple directions given 
in B. & P.’s Cook Book pave the 


way to easy success. 




















Yo a aw 


DOCTORS RECOMMEND IT 


MACKINTOSH S 
cncam TOFFEE 


Delicious! Delicious!! Delicious!!! 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining a supply, send 
Right Penny Stamps for a Very Large Sample Packet to 


d. MACKINTOSH, Ltd., The Toffee Mills, Halifax 
Accept no substitutes 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 








In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary_COFFEE. 


























5 GOLD MEDALS 


2 POWDER 











WEAK EYES. 
AITCHISON’S 
SPECTACLES 
STRENGTHEN 
WEAK EYES. 


The Sun, April 21st, 1898, in an article on Defective 
Eyesight, says: “‘Mr. AITCHISON’S system of sight 
testing is undoubtedly the most perfect in 
existence.’ 

Spectacles and Eyeglasses adapted in the most 
scientific manner to correct nearly all defects of 
vision. Prices strictly moderate. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD 


TO NEGLECT YOUR EYESIGHT. 
Even if the defect of vision is only trifling it should 
be corrected. The eyesight can be preserved and 
in most cases prevented from getting worse. 
Mr. Aitchison’s system of Sight Testing is the 
most perfect in existence, the eyes being examined 





the “defect a scurately mez oe 
Spectacles, Eyeglasses, and Artificial Eyes. 
““HINTS ON EYESIGHT,” a pamphlet post free. 


AITCHISON & CoO., 


Opticians to H.M. Government, 

46 FENCHURCH STREET, 

14 NEWGATE STREET, 

6 POULTRY, 

428 STRAND, 

47 FLEET STREET, 
LONDON. 





[To face matter. 
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104 Anniversary Meeting 


On FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 8th, 1903, 


At EXETER HALL, STRAND, LONDON. 
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MAY 
MEETINGS. 


/Mr. E. MINSHALL’S CHOP R ai ae ie eet. 
Mr. FOUNTAIN MEEN will preside at the Organ. 


PLEASE APPLY EARLY for TICKETS for RESERVED SEATS to the Secretaries, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 
A. R. Bucktanp, M.A. ; RicHaRD Lovett, M.A, ; JAMES BowpeEn, Secrefaries. 
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form the ‘‘ waist” of the pear; and Mr. Jeans 
has given substantial mathematical reasons for 
believing that they represent the birthplace of 
our satellite. 


Plants as Protectors against 
Mosquitoes 

Mr. A. E. Suiptey has recently directed 
attention in Nature to a widely-spread belief, 
both amongst natives and the white sojourners 
in Western Africa, that the presence of a certain 
species of plant in a room drives away mos- 
quitoes. So effective is the action that a single 
plant is said to be sufficient to clear a room of 
these troublesome insects, and three or four 
placed around a bed at night enables a mos- 
quito net to be dispensed with. The plant 
proves to be related to the basil, an aromatic 
pot-herb, the leaves of which are used for 
flavouring dishes. Its botanical name is 
Ocimum viride ; it is also known as the Sierra 
Leone Fever Plant, and is much in request at 
Sierra Leone for medicinal purposes. The 
curative virtues of the plant, especially in cases 
of fever, appear to be well recognised, and if 
further experience shows that it repels mos- 
quitoes it should be of great value in affording 
protection against malaria, which is carried by 
these insects. Another plant which seems to 
possess this property is the papaw-tree (Carica 
papaia). Prof. Perey Groom states that in China 
he observed that flies and other insects never 
settled on papaw-trees, aud that a line of these 
trees acts as a rampart guarding a house from 
mosquitoes. 


Earthquake Autographs 

Ir has already been mentioned in these 
columns that on several occasions Prof. J. 
Milne has obtained, by means of his recording 
instruments in the Isle of Wight, messages of 
great earthquakes transmitted through the 
earth’s solid crust before news of the dis- 
turbance has been received through the usual 
sources. The extraordinary wave which over- 
whelmed many of the Society Islands in the 
Pacific in the middle of January seems to have 
been connected with another case of this kind. 
Prof. Milne reports that a remarkable disturb- 
ance, commencing at 1.59 a.m., was recorded at 
the Isle of Wight station on January 14. The 
disturbance was most strongly marked at 2.36 
and 2.39, and these shocks are apparently re- 
peated at 3.34. From these records the con- 
clusion is reached that the origin of the dis- 
turbance was about 137 degrees distant from 
the Isle of Wight, and therefore probably to 
the east of Tahiti—the scene of the recent 
disasters occasioned by great sea-waves and 
hurricanes, A great earthquake or eruption on 
the ocean floor in the neighbourhood indicated 
would produce such waves as those which 
caused the disaster in the Society Islands. A 
large earthquake seems to propagate a series of 
waves in all directions through and over the 
—— These waves pass beneath a 

ee 
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country like ours with the character of an ocean 
swell. Preliminary tremors are recorded by 
seismographs before the arrival of large waves, 
and the difference of time between the arrival 
of the two kinds of movements shows the ap- 
proximate distance of the place of origin of the 
earthquake from the recording station. A 
station eighty degrees from the place of origin 
receives the preliminary tremors in fifteen 
minutes, while the large waves take about fifty 
minutes to travel the same distance. Nearly all 
large earthquakes are followed’ by a long series 
of after-shocks. For instance, during the year 
after the disturbance of October 28, 1901, which 
had its origin in Central Japan, and was a 
typical world-shaking earthquake, 2956 shocks 
were recorded, and in the next year 391 shocks. 
Prof. Milne’s records show that, on the average, 
about thirty thousand small earthquakes occur 
every year. 


The Covered Bed of the White Nile 

A REMARKABLE instance of the way in which 
plant growth can obstruct a river is afforded 
by the “‘sudd” of the White Nile. Dr, E. 8. 
Crispin describes in a recent number of the 
Geographical Journal the method of opening up 
the river for navigation, employed by Major 
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‘*sUDD” WITH TOP GROWTH REMOVED 
Matthews, who commanded the sudd-cutting 
expedition of 1901-1902; and two of the illus- 
trations are here reproduced. In commencing 
operations at a place covered with this matted 
growth, the first difficulty was to discover the 
true river-bed. This was done by probing 
through the sudd and noticing where the depth 
of water under it suddenly increased. The top 
growth, consisting mostly of papyrus, was then 








ISLAND OF SUDD CUT AWAY AND FLOATING 
DOWN STREAM 
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burnt, and it was noted that when the 

papyrus was fired, the fire frequently 

spread along what was afterwards 

found to be the true bed of the river. 

The sudd was next cut along the river 

banks with saws, and transverse cuts 

were made dividing it into blocks 

which could be pulled out by a steamer. 

The chief growths in the sudd are 

papyrus and tiger or elephant-grass— 

a kind of bamboo growing to a height 

of twenty feet or more. Up _ these 

climbs a creeper of the convolvulus 

type. There is also abundance of 
ambatch and a long sword-grass that cuts like 
a knife. To clear away a dense mass of material 
of this kind was a difficult task, which an Eastern 
mind, accustomed to accept natural conditions 
as unalterable, would never have attempted. 


A Curious Hermit-Crab and 
Amphibious Fish 

Two strange creatures are described and 
illustrated, with many others, in a book entitled 
A Naturalist in Indian Seas, by Dr. A. Alcock, 
just published by Mr. John Murray, by whose 
permission they are here represented. The 
first is a remarkable hermit-crab which, 
instead of selecting an empty shell for its home, 
in the manner of hermit-crabs around our 
coasts, takes on its back a blanket of sea- 
anemones. This  hermit-crab, which was 
discovered by Dr. A. R. 8S. Anderson off the 
Malabar coast, living at the depth of 120 
fathoms, does not at any time of life use a shell 
as a refuge, but is always accompanied by a 
particular species of sea-anemones, The hermit- 
crab thus acquires a thick and easily-adjustable 
great-coat, while the colony of anemones 
obtains an intelligent means of locomotion. 
Both creatures are thus benefited by their 
partnership, and they afford a striking instance 
of mutual aid in nature. Among other cases 


AN AMPHIBIOUS FISH 


described by Dr. Alcock are those of a fish 
which conceals itself from the watchful eyes 
of its foes by means of a coat of a particular 
species of polyps, and a hermit-crab which 
always lives in hollow twigs of bamboo and 
mangrove which have drifted out to sea and 
sunk to the bottom. This crab fits in the twig 
as a glove fits a finger, and its pinchers are so 
modified as to form, when pressed together, a 
tight-fitting stopper to the mouth of the tube. 
Another interesting inhabitant of Indian seas 
is the goby-fish here illustrated. Though this 
animal is a true fish and breathes by gills, it 
has a passion for the land, and springs about 
on shore with great rapidity when pursued. 
When looking for food, this fish raises itself on 
its breast-fins as a man whose legs are paralysed 
might use his arms, These gobies are common 
in Indian creeks and estuarine mud-flats, but 
they are so wary that it is exceedingly difficult 
to catch them. 


Molehills 

Ir is remarkable that though the mole is such 
a common animal, and its mounds are to be 
seen in many fields, few naturalists have taken 
the trouble to study its home and habits. Mr. 
Lionel Adams has rescued this interesting 
species from neglect, and has recently described 
to the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society the results of his observations. The 
mole has been credited with constructing its 
fortress on a uniform plan, with exactly the 
same number of galleries and runs communi- 
cating with the next in precisely the same way, 
but though Mr. Adams has dissected more than 
three hundred of these fortresses he has never 
found two alike, or a single one corresponding 
to the time-honoured figure given in text-books 
of natural history. He has also arrived at the 
conclusion that the mole is not actually blind, 
but its power of vision is extremely limited, and 
it finds its prey by scent alone. 


The official geologist for Pennsylvania and 
Prof. Hallock, of Columbia University, New 
York, have put forward a scheme for utilising 
the internal heat of the earth. It is proposed 
to admit cold water into a deep boring and use 
the hot water and high-pressure steam which 
would be produced. 
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Varieties 


A Hint for Kent 


Ir is usual to prune away the purple-tipped 
shoots which spring from the fibrous roots of 
the hop when it begins to grow. In Belgium, 
a delicious dish is made from these shoots, which 
are boiled and served with melted butter 
sprinkled with chopped parsley —HaGGarp's 
Rural England. 


How Long do Fruit-trees Live? 

Every fruit has its allotted period of profit. 
Thus, pears will stand to a great age; when in 
Herefordshire I drank perry made from the 
produce of ancient trees that I saw, which are 
known to have been set in the days of Queen 
Anne. Few apples will endure a century; 
whereas the life of a cherry is said to be that 
of a man—namely, threescore years and ten. 
The plum’s career is shorter, while not many 
gooseberries or currants last for more than 
twenty years. Strawberries must not be allowed 
to stand upon the ground for more than two 
successive sets of plants, or, say, a period 
of eight years. — HaccGarp’s Rural England 
(Longmans). 


Equation of Time 
Some people are surprised to notice in 
almanacs that the Sun sets earliest in the 


northern hemisphere about the 15th of Decem- 


ber, although the winter solstice does not take 
place till about a week after that date. Thus 
on the 11th of December the time of sunset at 
Greenwich was set down as 3h. 49m., and on the 
2ist as 3h. 51m. The explanation is this: the 
Earth rotates uniformly on its axis, so that 
sidereal days (as they are called) are of equal 
length. But in consequence of the Earth’s 
equator being inclined to the plane of its orbit, 
and of the Earth’s varying velocity in its orbit 
according to its distance from the Sun, the 
period of turning towards the Sun (which is an 
ordinary, or solar day) changes in length. But 
clocks must be constructed to go regularly, 
and therefore they are so adjusted as to com- 
plete a revolution (or two revolutions of twelve 
hours each) not in the actual, but the mean, or 
average duration of a solar day. This is why 
astronomers always call the time registered by 
them mean time, which may differ by more 
than a quarter of an hour from that given by a 
sundial. The difference is called the Equation 
of Time. Early in December the Sun is on the 
meridian some time before (by a diminishing 
amount) our 12 o’clock; on Christmas Day at 
12 o'clock; and afterwards after it by an in- 
creasing amount until about the middle of 
February, which is the reason that the evenings 
appear to get lighter so much faster than the 
mornings, On December 11 the Sun was on the 
meridian at 11h. 53m. by our clocks; he rose 
and set at Greenwich 3h. 56m. before and 
after that time respectively, é.e. at 7h. 57m., 


and 3h. 49m. by the clocks. On the 21st he was 
on the meridian at 11h, 58m. by the clocks, and 
rose and set at Greenwich at 3h. 53m. before 
and after that time respectively, i.¢. at 8h. 5m., 
and 3h. 51m. by the clocks. On January Ist he 
was on the meridian about 3m. after 12 o'clock, 
and on the 3lst as much as 14m. past 12 by the 
clocks. About the middle of April the clocks 
and Sun will be together.—w. T. LYNN. 


Astronomical Notes for April 


On the Ist day of this month the Sun rises, 
in the latitude of Greenwich, at 5h. 40m. in the 
morning, and sets at 6h. 30m. in the evening ; 
on the 11th he rises at 5h. 18m. and sets at 
6h. 46m. ; and on the 21st he rises at 4h. 56m., 
and sets at 7h. 3m. The Moon enters her First 
Quarter at lh. 51m. (Greenwich time) on-the 
morning of the 5th; becomes Full at 18 minutes 
past midnight on the 11th; enters her Last 
Quarter at 9h. 30m. on the evening of the 19th; 
and becomes New at lh. 3lm. on the afternoon 
of the 27th. She will be in perigee, or nearest 
the Earth, about a quarter before 7 o’clock on 
the evening of the Sth, and in apogee, or 
farthest from us, about a quarter before 5 o’clock 
on the morning of the 19th. A partial eclipse 
of the Moon will take place on the 11th, the 
whole of which will be visible in the British 
Islands ; the first contact with the shadow will 
occur at 10h, 34m. (Greenwich time) in the 
evening, and the middle of the eclipse (when 
0°97 of the Moon’s diameter will be involved 
in the Earth’s shadow, so that the eclipse will 
be nearly total) at 13m. past midnight. The 
Moon will occult some small stars in the con- 
stellation Cancer on the night of the 6th. 
The planet Mercury will be at superior con- 
junction with the Sun on the 13th, but may 
perhaps become visible after sunset at the end 
of the month, in the constellation Taurus. 
Venus, in Aries at the beginning of the month, 
passes into Taurus on the 11th, and will be 
a little to the south of the Pleiades on the 16th, 
setting about 10 o’clock in the evening. Mars 
will be due south at 11 o'clock in the evening 
on the 10th, and at 10 o’clock on the 22nd; he 
is in Virgo, and will pass very near the star 
Eta in that constellation on the 10th. Jupiter 
is a morning star, rising about an hour before 
the Sun, and moving from the constellation 
Aquarius into Pisces. Saturn is in the western 
part of Aquarius, and by the end of the month 
will rise about 2 o’clock in the morning. 

M. Giacobini, who discovered the comet on 
December 2, discovered another, also at Nice, 
on the 15th of January, which increased in 
brightness until about the end of February, but 
not sufficiently so to be ever visible to the 
naked eye. It is nearest the Sun on the 15th 
of March, when its distance from him was a 
little less than half that of the Earth. 

Ww. T. 





Women’s Interests 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Hamoix.—Many women are able to care 
only for things that immediately concern them- 
selves, their home, their attire, and their 
personal well-being, but so restricted an out- 
look is not universal. Pray do not apologise 
at any time for any kind of question you may 
desire to ask. Only that which is evil is 
unwomanly, and it is unmanly too. 

(1) The price of a proof engraving of a good 
picture produced by a first-rate house is £10 10s. 
to £15 15s., more or less according to the size 
of the picture and the number of figures. 
Proofs are the early copies, which are supposed 
to have more sharpness of outline than those 
printed later, when the plate has become a 
little worn. About two hundred copies are 
usually of the first quality. These both artist 
and engraver sign; the artist in the lower left- 
hand corner, the engraver in the right. A 
proof engraving might be left unsigned, but 
it would not then be so valuable. 

(2) Engravings of the second quality are 
called India prints; they have a margin of pale 
buff between the print and the white margin. 
The third class is the ordinary engraving which 
has the name of the picture engraved beneath it. 
These when first issued cost one to two guineas, 
But engravings of all classes may often be 
purchased much below the published price 
where remainders have been secured by dealers. 
Other methods of reproducing pictures having 
become quite artistic, the engraver’s business 
must have suffered severely. Perhaps some of 
our readers will tell you who painted the pictures 
in which you are interested — (a) ‘* Meeting 
of Bliicher and Wellington outside a farm- 
house,” (6) ‘* Nelson on board the San Josef,” 
(c) ** Cromwell refusing the Crown of England.” 

Moon Daisy.—There is poetic suggestion in 
your lines on Memory ; they have merit. ‘‘ Eng- 
land’s Message” is harsh in sentiment; “ Alma 
Mater” is somewhat unintelligible; ‘‘ Retro- 
spection” and “The Discord of Life” are, I 
think, the worst attempts at poetry that I have 
ever seen, and I have seen some that were bad. 

H, E.—Your story is pathetic, but the interest 
in it is not sufficient to carry a story so lengthy 
into print. Beginners should endeavour to 
keep their stories within the 2500 words limit. 
This will involve incident as distinguished from 
character drawing. A short character study 
dealing with the life of the people and not 
merely with an incident in their history will 
require 5000 to 6000 words, but the beginner 
should only attempt this when she must. 
Many periodicals, weekly and monthly, have 
space for the 2000 words story. The worst 
blemish in your story is that your hero is not 
a gentleman. He is common and slangy, and 
has a too short memory; the type is legiti- 
mate in fiction, but not in the heroic réle. Your 
heroine is a lady, and should not be so easily 
satisfied in a lover. 
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F. M.—Remuneration for type-writing is 
usually tenpence per 1000 words. Some ad- 
vertise to do it for eightpence, but this is 
inadequate; indeed, I do not know that the 
former rate would suffice for the operator’s 
existence unless it were otherwise supple- 
mented. The typist supplies paper and usually 
postage. When unintermittent the work is 
very exhausting. A hundred words may be 
estimated to contain five hundred letters, in- 
volving, with punctuation, some five hundred 
and ten touches on the machine. For this the 
operator gets a penny, and that infrequently 
enough, as many authors type-write for them- 
selves. If you are a good typist you had better 
try for a situation in a business house, as 
only under exceptional circumstances will you 
make as good an income working at home. It 
is indispensable to make full inquiries regarding 
the firm that offers you an engagement. 

Gertrude and Gladys.—Book parties have lost 
their novelty. There were “play” parties and 
‘opera ” parties on the same lines, but their 
day also is over. Entertainments that are 
neither costly nor difficult become obsolete 
when a wajority of people have given them 
once. The *‘ Kate” party is novel, at least I 
have just heard of it ; as I have some intention 
of using the idea, I hope you will appreciate 
the generosity that presents it to you in the 
first instance. Here is the formula. At Home 
cards are sent out appointing afternoon or 
evening hours. At the bottom of the card ‘‘ To 
meet Kate” is written. The guests or arrival 
in the drawing-room have cards fastened on 
their breasts, Each card is numbered and each 
bears a different sentence. These run as follows: 
‘** Kate teaches in a school,” or ‘‘ Kate lives in 
the country,” or “Kate lifts the child out of 
the ditch.” Each guest is also given a pencil 
and a card with numbers corresponding to the 
extent of the company. The guest then goes 
round and examines at leisure the inscriptions 
borne by all the other people present, con- 
densing the line into a single word ending in 
cate, and writing this on the card in his or her 
hand opposite the number that corresponds to 
that attached to the line. Thus ‘‘ Kate teaches 
in a school” means educate, “ Kate lives in 
the country” means rusticate, ‘‘ Kate lifts the 
child out of the ditch” means extricate, and so 
on. Other words as well as verbs may be used. 
When the time allotted to investigation is over 
(as one or two hours, according to the size of 
the company), a signal is given, and the cards 
all change hands; the host or hostess then reads 
out the entire list of numbered words, the total 
is added on each card, and prizes are awarded 
to the two guests making the highest score of 
correct answers.— VERITY. 

Letters relating to ‘‘ Women’s Interests,” etc., 
to be addressed—‘‘ Verity,” c/o Editor, ‘‘ The 
Leisure Hour,” 56 Paternoster Row, London, E.¢. 
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Che Fireside Club 


(Characters from Jane Austen.) 


1. ‘*She had scarcely ever dined out before ; and 
though now going _ half a mile, and only to 
three people, still it was dining out, and all the 
little interests of preparation were enjoyments in 
themselves.” 

2. “Nothing can exceed the accommodations of 
a man-of-war; I speak, you know, of the higher 
rates. When you come to a frigate you are more 
confined ; though any reasonable woman may be 
perfectly happy in one of them ; and I can safely 
say that the happiest part of my life has been spent 
on board a ship.” 

3. ‘‘There was a kind of cold-hearted selfishness 
on both sides, which mutually attracted them ; 
and they sympathised with each other in an insipid 
propriety of demeanour, and a general want of 
understanding.” 

4. “A man who, for his own amusement, never 
took up any book but the Baronetage ; there he 
found occupation for an idle hour and consolation 
in a distressed one.” 

5. ‘*On every formal visit a child ought to be 
of the party, by way of provision for discourse. 
In the present instance it took up ten minutes to 
determine whether the boy were most like his 
father or his mother, and in what particular he 
resembled either, for of course everybody differed, 
and everybody was astonished at the opinion of 
the others.” 

6. ‘‘He drew, he varnished, he carpentered, he 
glued ; he made toys for the children ; he fashioned 
new netting-needles and pins with improvements ; 


and if everything else was done, sat down to his 
large fishing-net at one corner of the room.” 


Identify these characters, giving chapter and book 
for cach quotation. A prize of the value of Five 
Shillings offered for the first correct answers. 


MISSING WORD ACROSTIC 


1. ‘‘I1am a abject slave, and a toiling, moiling, 
constant-working, always-being-found-fault-with, 
never-giving-satisfactions, nor-having-no-time-to- 
clean-oneself, potter’s-wessel—ain’t I, i 

2. ‘Not lying. Only a little management, a 
little diplomacy, a little ——, that’s the word.” 

3. ‘* Drink, noble Death to all masters, 
life to all ’prentices, and love to all fair damsels.” 

4. ‘‘If she were in a more elevated station of 
society, she would be Being but a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water she is rheumatic.” 

5. ‘If they’re a dream . . . let sculptures have 
such wisions, and chisel ’em out when they wake. 
This is reality. has no such limbs as them.” 

In one of Charles Dickens’ novels the five words 
missing above are to be found. Give them, naming the 
speakers, and select from the book a phrase descriptive 
of the whole, whose name their initials spell, 


For the first correct answer a prize of the value of 


Half-a-Guinea is offered. 

Answers to Kipling Search Questions in February 
number: — 1. Macandrew. 3. The American. 
5. The ’Eathen. 7. The Three-Decker. 8. Sap- 
vers. 9. The King. 11. Men that fought at 
Minden, ail from The Seven Seas. 2. The Elephants. 


6. The Bandar-log. 12. Toomai’s mother, ad/ from 
The Jungle Book. 4. The Best-Beloved, Just So 
Stories. 10. The Absent-minded Beggar. 
The prize is sent to R. F. BuLLEN, Bow Library, 
Bow, E. 
Answers to Dickens Acrostic in February number. 
Person. 2. Enough. 3 Crisis. 4. Kidney. 
5. Say. 6. Names. 7. Instrument. 8. Floored. 
Feathers, all from Martin Chuzzlewit. 


WHOLE. 


Pecksniff. ‘‘ The more he was found out, the 
more hypocrisy he practised.” Ch. xliv. 

The prize is sent to ‘‘Stella,” Miss Porter, 
19 Eaton Road, Ilkley. 


PRIZE ACROSTIC 
MARCH WINDS. 


You'll think it strange, my jirst are found 

To walk and talk when underground. 

My second is so nice, yet kept until 

My third is here, you'll think it nicer still 

My fourth will burn your mouth, keep that in 
mind ; 

My fifth a town in Essex you will find. 
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The prize is sent to M. Brock, The Manse, 
Hatfield Heath, Harlow, Essex. 


ON OUR BOOK TABLE 

(Books received :—The Life of the Fields, by 
RIcHARD JEFFRIES, 2s., and The Pocket R.L.S., 2s., 
both from Chatto and Windus. Godfrey Martin, 
by C. TurLEy, Heinemann, 3s. 6d. From the Abyss, 
Anon., 1s., and Persuasion, by JANE AUSTEN, 2s., 
both from R. Brimley Johnson. Famous Hymns 
and their Authors, F. A. Jones, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 6s. By the Ramparts of Jezreel, ARNOLD 
DavenPort, Longmans, 6s. Characters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, etc., Haziarr, Macmillan and Co., 
3s. 6d.) 


If a garden be as Bacon thought it, ‘‘the purest 
of human pleasures,” how precious is the book 
that can bring The Life of the Fields to the dweller 
in a city. Richard Jeffries, our English Thoreau 
(with indeed a difference), preached first the 
supreme good of a life in the country, among 
flowers and fields and hedgerows—whose beauty 
his word magic makes visible in detail—the country 
as it is, is what he gives you, for he deprecates 
those pictures which assume that the steam plough 
and reaping machine do not exist. ‘Open your 
eyes an see those things which are around us at 
this hour,” he says, and goes on to teach that if 
you cannot spend your days in the country, why, 
*“*The sunlight and the winds enter London, and 
the life of the fields is there too, if you will but 
see it.” These words occur as footnote to a charm- 
ing little chapter called Sunlight in a London Square, 
followed by one upon Venice in the East End, both 
revelations of the harvest of nature-suggestions, a 
quiet eye may gather even in the heart of London. 
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The Fireside Club 


The true lover of Jane Austen will appreciate 
the little touches of distinctive care bestowed on 
the several volumes of the Hampshire Edition. 
Each has specially designed end-papers, mapping 
respectively the county and the locality in which 
the scene is laid, and a cover whose design abounds 
in allusive references to the author’s tastes and 
characteristics. 


From the Abyss of London poverty comes this 
study in eight newspaper articles, of its inhabitants, 
by one of them. So the title runs. But the anony- 
mous author is evidently not a born and bred in- 
habitant of the Abyss, of whose conditions he has 
made so careful a study—one native to the place 
might, we believe, regard it as nothing worse than 
a rugged valley—tolerable, lovable even to those 
born there. Much as we sympathise with all 
efforts to share and lighten the burden of those 
crushed by poverty, we cannot feel that to read 
into the story of their life the painful sense of 
contrast with which we cultured folk view it, 
throws light on the question of how to help them. 
It is a waste of sentiment to deplore their lack 
of what we should miss in their surroundings, and 
further obscures the problem of why there should 
be so many conditions as well as sorts of men in 
the world. Accepting this fact as unalterable, 
we can still help individual cases, bear individual 
burdens, and so follow both the law and the 
example of Christ. Criticism apart, to all who 
have these questions and duties at heart, we 
cordially commend this earnest little book. 


This Pocket R.L.S. is a most ingratiating and 
companionable little book. It contains in tiny 
compass so much of the humour and wisdom of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, as cannot fail to enlist 
new readers for his books and happily refresh the 
memories of those who already know them :— 
** An aspiration is a joy for ever.” ‘‘To be what 
we are, and to become what we are capable of 
becoming is the only end of life.” ‘‘Some strand 
of our own misdoing is involved in every quarrel.” 
** A man may live in dreams, and yet be unprepared 
for their realisation.” ‘‘To know what you like 
is the beginning of wisdom and of old age. Youth 
is wholly experimental.” ‘An aim in life is the 
only fortune worth the finding ; and it is not to 
be found in foreign lands, but in the heart itself.” 
There is not one of some four hundred passages 
in this little book that does epitomise this happy 
teaching, so of a piece was the man with his 


philosophy. 


Godfrey Martin, schoolboy, is a human document, 
reminiscent of days not long departed, we should 
imagine, although the author gives a form and 
finish to his story suggesting a more detached 
point of view than is possible even to a sixth-form 
philosopher. 

The style is simple, straight, and vernacular— 
the incidents are not doctored to serve any purpose. 
Moreover the characters are not crudely black or 
white, as so often in school stories, but shaded, 
like life. Little Godfrey, who has been cock of 
his preparatory school, wins a scholarship at a 
West of England public school, slightly disguised 
under the name of Cliborough, and there soon has 
the conceit taken out of him. His house master 
is the right kind of man. ‘‘He came down to 
your level, and, unlike most masters, you could 
not see him flapping his wings in descending.” 
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Mackenzie, the house captain, is an autocrat, 
‘*his popularity consisted in his determination 
to do what was absolutely the best thing for our 
house, and though his means were rather odd, 
every decent fellow felt that his end was right 
enough.” At a house meeting where Mackenzie 
supresses a bully in an overbearing way and some 
one finds courage to protest, half-a-dozen different 
characters show themselves, and hold the reader's 
attention throughout the book. Throughout the 
successive adventures chronicled, young Godfrey 
develops insensibly from the harum-scarum pickle, 
whom his seniors must lick into shape, becoming in 
his turn one of these responsible seniors, to whom 
office brings fitness. He now works hard for his 
own exams and is determined to make the house 
fifteen maintain its credit, being, as its captain, 
sorely bothered with the heedless pranks of the 
once-dreaded Mackenzie’s little brother, now sent 
to the school and specially commended to his care. 

Touches of unpretentious wisdom abound in 
these lively pages. ‘‘Your friends and your 
masters are what make up your life at school, if 
I may say so. The friends you can pretty well 
choose for yourself, and I happened to be jolly 
lucky in my shots, but your masters you have to 
take as you find them.” “It is, I think, very bad 
for a boy to feel very good for a long time together. 
It would have been all right had I been able to 
be good without knowing it.” ‘‘To walk up and 
get one book, which looked far more magnificent 
than it was really, which is a way prizes have.” 
‘** Leach (a master) walked about labelling fellows 
either saints or sinners; he did not think a 
judicious mixture of the two could possibly 
describe any boy.” 


By the Ramparts of Jezreel, a romance of Jehu, 
King of Israel, although vigorous in style and 
fertile in incident, fails to convince. The author 
has used the storied sculptures of Jewish history 
with a licence which forgets they are the familiar 
and common property of his readers. He breaks 
off such fragments as take his fancy, and builds 
them into the stage for his twentieth-century 
melodrama of a type whose motor-car action leave 
far behind even the driving of Jehu the son cf 
Nimshi. 


Famous Hymns and their Authors is a chatty and 
readable volume, narrating with copious detail 
the origin and widespread use of famous hymns, 
portraits of the authors and facsimiles of the 
original manuscripts being given in many instances. 
Besides its popular interest, the book has a further 
value in the store of evidence the author has, 
perhaps unconsciously, compiled of the universal 
unity of Christian sentiment. It is like a little 
heaven below to find the sundered sections of 
Christianity, who will not enter each other’s 
buildings, or share in each other’s sacraments, 
unable te refrain from singing each other’s hymns. 
In writing and in singing God’s praise we are 
uplifted above dissensions. 


In Hazlitt’s Characters of Shakespeare's Plays we 
are sorry to reach the last volume of Macmillan’s 
Library of English Classics. The form of these 
volumes is all that can be desired. The leisurely 
largeness of the page, and its type, are combined 
with a light weight for the hand, and a dignified 
binding for the shelf, in dark scarlet and gold. 





Our Chess Page 


Solving Competition Open 





Six Guineas in Prizes. 





End game by S&S. J. STEVENS. 


BLACK—7 MEN 
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WHITE—7 MEN 
White to move and win. 
The above will be found to be an interesting 
study. A Prize of Five Shillings is offered for 
the first correct solution received. Competitors 
are requested to date their solutions clearly. 


Another interesting position from the same 
composer will be given next month. 


Solving Competition. — Particulars were 
announced last month. 
Problems :— 
No. 4.—*‘ Leucocyte.” 


BLACK—2 MEN 
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WHITE—7 MEN 
White to mate in three moves. 


No. 5.—** Tasso.” 


BLACK—5 MEN 
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WHITE—7 MEN 
White to mate in three moves. 


No. 6.—‘‘ Good Hope.” 
BLACK—8 MEN 
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WHITE—10 MEN 

White to mate in two moves. 

Solutions must be in our hands by June Ist 
from Europe, and by August Ist from Abroad. 

Solutions received :— 

Artaxerxes. F. W. ArcHrnson, 
(India\, A. Watson. 

Rough Diamond. F. W. 
HARPER. 

End Game. 














nm Go = 


Atcninson, E. H. 


S. J. STEVENS. 


Rough Diamond and End Game. 
Shillings each : 

Town, PERCY ‘Osnonn, 15 Elgin Avenue, W. 

Country, Jas, Wuire, 10 Gledhow Avenue, 
Leeds, 

All communications to be addressed to the 
Fditor, “‘The Leisure Hour,” 56 Paternoster 
Row, London, £.c., and to be marked CHESS 
on the envelope. Competition entries must be 
accompanied by the Histeddfod Ticket from the 
Contents page. 
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Prize Drawing by Miss May 
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SPRING 
BOOKS. 


“~ 





NEW EDITION. With many Illustrations. 
Crown &vo, 2/6, Cloth Gilt. 


How to Study 
Wild Flowers 


By the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., 
F.L.S., ete. 

‘A mine of delight for the contemplative man 
of leisure, or the ardent student of the beauties 
and mysteries of God’s handiwork, as displayed 
in the gems which adorn our fields and wood- 
lands.” —Christian. 

** Will undoubtedly be of much service to 
teachers.” — Times. 

‘Tf every village teacher would make this little 
book his boon companion, he would probably find 
forgetfulness of codes, inspectors, .ard work, and 
little pay in the wonderful fairyland that lies all 
about him. ‘The work is scholarly, full, and vet 
popular in style.” —Schoolmaster. 

** Remarkably full and clear.” —Academy. 

** A concise and clear handbook.” —Guardian. 


Rambles with 
Nature Students 


By Mrs. Bricurwex, Author of ‘‘ Wild Nature 
Won by Kindness,” etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
8vo, 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

* An admirable little guide for all who are weary of bricks 
and mortar.”—Acadeny. 

“A book which may help both teacher and pupil to see, 
and thus open up a new world for observation, experiment, 
and research. —Echo. 

“An ideal gift-book for thoughtful young people.”— 
Christian. 

“Well written, well printed, and capitally illustrated.”— 
Literature. 


THROUGH A POCKET LENS. 


By Henry ScHERREN, Author of ‘*Ponds and Rock 
Pools,” ete. Profusely Illustrated. 2s. 6d., 
cloth boards. 

‘* An exceedingly useful book, in which the 
powers of the pocket lens have not been exaggerated. 
The work is fully illustrated by about 100 wood 
engravings, and abounds with illustrations drawn 
from the lower forms of animal life—spiders, mites, 
mirapodes, the smaller crustaceans, and the insects 
and their larve. We cannot imagine a more 
useful preliminary training for a young student 
than working with a pocket lens through the 
course indicated by the author.” —Fie/d. 

“Surely a large number of our young people 
will welcome such a pleasant guide to knowledge.” 
—Schoolmaster. 

““What a pity it is that books of this kind are 
vot chosen oftener as prizes.” — Methodist Times. 


Published at 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


and sold by all Booksellers. 








THE ‘PIRLE’ FINISH. | 


** Indispensable for the open-air girl.” 
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“LADY'S REALM” says :— The outdoor 


never Weer anything buta * PERLE’ 


the shower of 4..y or the storm of November, her neat 
upshruuk, aud, when dry. will be aa fresh as when it came 


obtained from the leading drapers, or {ull culars from 


To be ob’ parti 
E. RIPLEY & SON, Ltd., 100c Queen Victoria St., London. 











Flannelette. 


If purchasers of this useful 
material for underwear all 
the year round would buy the 
best English make, which can 
be obtained in all the leading 
shops, they would avoid the 
risks they undoubtedly run 
with the inferior qualities of 
Flannelette. 


Horrockses’ 
Flannelettes, 


(made by the manufacturers of the celebrated 
Longcloths, Twills and Sheetings), 





Are the best. 


**HORROCKSES "’ stamped 
on selvedge every § yards. 


[To face matter. 
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TIME IS THE TEST OF ALL THINGS 


and the ever-increasing popularity of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ which holds its own against all 
rivals, is the most genuine proof of its worth. It must needs be a good thing that can withstand 
the immense pressure of uprising competition and yet defy comparison ; small marvel, therefore, that 
with the flight of years 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


has become known far and wide for what it is worth, one of the most potent, 





simple, and agreeable factors in maintaining health. 
IT IS THE BEST KNOWN REMEDY FOR 
All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
Temporary Congestion arising from Alcoholic Beverages, 
Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Constipation, 
Skin Eruptions, Boils, Feverish Cold, 
Influenza, Throat Affections, and Fevers of all kinds. 


It endiale the functions of the LIVER, BOWELS, SKIN, and KIDNEYS, 
by natural means, and thus RECTIFIES THE STOMACH and MAKES 
THE LIVER LAUGH WITH JQY! 


The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ on any DISORDERED or FEYERISH condition is 
SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED 
ONE. 

AUTION.—Examine the Bottle and Capsule, and see that they are marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SA in? Gthereien poses have a WORTHLESS imitation. Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd,, 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 8S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 














A Handsome Gift-Book. 


1,056 pages, with numerous Illustrations and 
Coloured Frontispiece. 


THE 


Foes! LEISURE HOUR 
HOUR VOLUME For 1902. 


Price 7/6 in Handsome Cloth, gilt; 8/6 Cloth Gilt, 
with gilt edges; 10/6 Half Calf. 








Standard.—‘‘ Will be welcomed in many houscholds. It is lavishly 


Mhuistrated.” ’ 
Times.—‘‘ Few magazines convey useful information on popular 


subjects in more readable shape.” 
Christian. World.—‘“‘ A pleasant volume which no one can read 


rc without profit.” 

The Volume contains: Spectator.—“ We can recommend no better present ; 

; “ tent TEST) than this handsome volume.’ 
A bong Serial Story, Johu Austin’s Will.” By Record.—‘‘It is always a pleasure to dip into the 
a | annual volume of the Leisure Hour.” 

Sixteen Short Stories. Daily News.—‘’ A goodly illustrated volume of inter- 
Thirty-two Biographical Papers. esting Yiterary matter, amusing, instructive, and enter- 
Seventy Tit Bits of Science and Discovery. taining.” 
Travel and Adventure in Many Lands. People’s Journal,—‘ A present that anyone may 
Papers about Domestic Economy. covet or appreciate. 


Boo! Westminster Gazette.—‘‘Dip into the volume 
ey ge Re where he may, the reader will find something to interest 


Varieties, &c., and a host of other sub- | and instruct him.” , a 
jects, interesting and useful. Rock.—“ A most delightful volume. 


PUBLISHED AT 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


ON THE RUINS OF ANCIENT TROY. 





